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Military Justice for the Field Soldier 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 





Here’s the book that will set every field soldier assigned to a military court 
on the right path, explaining to him his duties and how to perform them 
whether he be a member of the court, defense counsel or trial judge advocate. 
The chapter headings reveal the scope of 


Military Justice for the Field Soldier: 


I: Preparation of Charges VI: Hints for the President 
II: Investigation of Charges and Law Member 
III: Member of the Court VII: Something About Evidence 
IV: The Trial Judge Advocate VIII: Preparation of the Record 
V: Defense Counsel IX: Company Punishment 






Plus a complete Appendix which includes Amendments to the 1920 
Articles of War to January 1, 1943, and Amendments to the 1928 Manual 
for Courts-Martial to January 1, 1943. 
















Only $1.00 Postpaid 


or 
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Another NEW Edition of 





Company Administration and Personnel Records 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 





Brought completely up-to-date with all the recent changes in paperwork 
procedure, Company Administration and Personnel Records remains the 
top book in its field—the Headquarters Bible! 


$2.00 Cloth cover. 
$1.50 Paper cover. 
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Ono the opposite page is a detailed description 
of each of the five books thus far published 


‘ ’ 9 - — 1 
in The Infantry Journal’s TANK-FIGHTER 


. oH TING TEAM 
FIGHTING FORCES | Bay.) 
SERIES , 


of 25¢ books for the Armed Services. 





What to Do Aboard 


° ° The Transport 
® Some Fighting Forces books are ; 


reprints of more expensive mili- ORCES A Group of Scientist 
tary and non-fiction books while 

others are new books from orig- 

inal manuscripts. 


THE FIGHT 
Fighting Forces books are attrac- ! AT 


tively printed on good paper and a PEARL a 


are bound in strong paper covers. 


® Some books in the Fighting 
Forces series are limited to sale 
to the Armed Services only.’ | 
Others are not so limited and can edie Gas Warfare 
be purchased by anyone. pn matay ool 


By 


Other titles in the Fighting ? a" ae 
Forces series are in preparation 
and will be announced monthly. 


Discount for quantity purchases by 
military units and agencies only: 





1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 


*Of the five books in the series now ready The Fight at Pearl 
Harbor and Gas Warfare are limited to sale to the Armed 
Services only. 
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For a Fellow Soldier 


In prison camps in the Philippines, Tai- 
wan, Shanghai, Japan, Italy, and Ger- 
many, American soldiers fight malnutri- 
tion, disease, and boredom. The only break 
in an otherwise drab existence is the arrival 
of letters from home, food, medicines, and 
articles to comfort and sustain their minds 
and spirit. 


The Army itself is furnishing the food 
from its own ration stores. But private con- 
tributions are necessary to insure the con- 
tinual flow of other all-important articles. 
This is where you can help. 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL has set up 
a Prisoner of War Fund and all contribu- 
tions. will be acknowledged and forwarded 
to the American Red Cross and used for 
the benefit of American prisoners of war. 


Your contribution will buy such items as 
absorbent cotton, gauze sponges, ready- 
made bandages, safety pins, aspirin tablets, 
soda bicarbonate, cathartic pills, mercury 
ointment, boric acid, blue ointment, sul- 
phur ointment, fungus ointment, tweezers, 
and other such typical bathroom medicine 
chest items. ; 


Later, if the fund gets big enough some 
of the money will go for books, magazines, 
and athletic equipment. 


Send money only. We can’t accept arti- 
cles in kind. 


Make the remittances payable to The In- 
fantry Journal for “Prisoner of War Fund.” 


Each month The Journal will report on 
the status of the Fund. 


For a fuller description of this project, 
see page 70. 
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CapTAIN REX APPLEGATE, as a Reserve Officer, was ca! 
active duty in 1940 and received a commission as a | 
lar in 1942. Since our entry into the war he has 


te 


een 
active service with American and Allied troops. 
1 . o7 
COLONEL JOHN U. AYOTTE is on duty at a foreign station 
He is a Regular and has contributed a number of articles 
to The Journat in years past. 
1 4 1 
CAPTAIN H. A. DEWEERD is an associate editor of The In 
FANTRY JOURNAL. 
1 1 1 


C ark LEE, best known for his dispatches from the Philip 
pines before the fall of Bataan and Corregidor, has been 
an Associated Press correspondent since 1929. He 
joined the AP at Newark after graduating from Rutgers 
University and cub training on the New Brunswick 
CN.J.) Daily Home News. He was chief of Associated 
Press bureaus at Mexico City and Honolulu for several 

years and a member of the AP staff at Tokyo in 1938 

and 1939. He was en route home on furlough in 194) 

when ordered to remain in Manila because of the criti 

cal Far Eastern situation. The rest is well known. Mr: 

Lee reported the action of American troops against the 

Japs on Bataan and Corregidor and left the Islands only 

a short time before the final surrender. Since then he 

has returned to the United States and is now working at 

the New York office of the Associated Press. His first 
book They Call It Pacific has just been published 
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The ability to write clearly and simply is a skill acquired 
by most persons only through years of tedious and pain 
ful efforts. But kurRT SOLMSSEN experienced no such dif 
ficulties. Until a few months ago he had never con 
sidered writing for publication. Then he had an article 
accepted by Harper's magazine. Last month The INFan 
TRY Journal printed his “Production Strategy and Civil 
ian Necessity” and this month “How to Pay for a War. 
Mr. Solmssen has been affiliated with various financial 
institutions in Germany, Holland, England, and the 
United States and is now vice-president of the Synvar 
Corporation. His home is at Villanova, Pennsylvania 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER is 0D 
duty at the Judge Advocate General's Office. His series 
of articles under the title of “Military Justice for the 


Field Soldier” will soon appear in book form. 
7 7 4 


We are withholding the name of the author of “Leadership 
at the Front” at his request. He was also the author of 
the article with the same title in the March number. At 
his request the usual author's fees have been turned over 
to The Inrantry Journat Prisoner of War Fund. 
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aldier with a lot of good ideas about how to fight and lousy ideas about ] 








~ THE ENEMY” 


OMMEL’S troops struck our own troops suddenly and hard a few 
weeks back, though our American forces have been doing their stuff 
since then. But at first there was nothing much facing our outposts. ‘““The 
enemy” was out in front somewhere, and our men knew it. And then there 
were Nazi tanks and soldiers attacking in numbers greater than ours in that 
particular African sector. But first there was nothing much out front. And 
then there were Nazi soldiers and plenty of them. 

It has been the same way on New Guinea and Guadalcanal-—it’s the same 
in most battles—at first not much of anything, and then Jap soldiers and Jap 
bullets, shells, and bombs. 

During the year or so of training before their first battles, our fighting 
men heard a lot about “the enemy.” The troops still in training hear about 
him, too. Sometimes, somebody mentions “‘the enemy” by name, calls him 
Japanese or German, Nazi or Jap. Buta lot of the time it is just “the enemy,” 
the enemy of the map problems and the field manuals—“‘the enemy” who 
will be shooting at you some day in battle but isn’t shooting now. 

You have to think of “‘the enemy” in battle training because making be: 
lieve he is there on the next hill is one of the rules. But when you do think 
of him, like as not you think of him just as “the enemy,” that vague some. 
body you will probably be fighting some day in some place still a long 
way off. 





UT “the enemy” you think of then isn’t often a Japanese soldier hat- 
ing your guts and all you stand for. A Jap so damned sure he’s a better 
man than you are that he’ll die any day to prove it. 

He isn’t a German soldier hating your guts and fearing all you stand for 
He isn’t a Nazi trooper trained and hardened in war, already practiced in 
the tricks and the fast maneuvers, in the use of cover, the driving assault. 
and the clever, thorough defense. He isn’t a Nazi with better reasons than 
the Jap for thinking he can take you on as fast as you come at him. 

No; it isn’t Germans or Japs you've been thinking most about as you 
learn to fire your weapon, and learn to use the ground fire and movement! 
along with the ground. It’s only “the enemy.” And you take “the enemy 
pretty much for granted, don’t you, as you go through your training: 

But the reason you spend all that time lez . .u.g to squeeze your trigge! 
and keep your aim steady is so you can shoot a Jap soldier, or a Nazi solcie! 
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-a soldier with a lot of good ideas about how to fight and lousy ideas about 


evrything else—a living, fighting soldier whose biggest idea when you meet 
him is to kill you first. 


\HE reason you learn how to keep well in cold and heat, in mud and 

dust, is to help you keep your outfit a full-strength team so the team of 

Jap or German soldiers you meet in battle won't have more soldiers on its 
side. 

The reason you learn everything you learn is to make you better able in 
the end to do your GI stuff than the scowling Nazi or the dead-pan Jap 
you're going to see some day down the sights of your weapon. 

[t doesn’t make any difference whether those who lead you remind you 
who ‘‘the enemy” is, or not. Maybe they get so busy teaching you how to 
fight, and taking care of you generally, that they forget to say very often 
WHO you're going to fight. Maybe they just mention ‘‘the enemy” and 
don’t remind you who and what he is—a Nazi or a Jap soldier—who thinks 
your country stinks, and you stink, and the way you fight does too. 

But you can stop to remember without any reminding from anybody. 
You can remember-—often-that ‘‘the enemy” is a Jap if you go west and a 
German if you go east. You can remember it when you've got your rifle, o1 
your carbine, or your tommy gun or pistol or automatic rifle, in your hands 
-every time you help set up your mortar, your machine gun, your AT gun- 
every time you put on your bayonet, every time you throw a hand grenade 
in practice. 


UST think about it straight for a minute when you have your weapon 

in your hand. If you get angry when you do, OK. But don’t try to work 
up hate, although you have plenty of reason for it. 

Why is it a good idea to remember who “‘the enemy” is? And what your 
weapon is actually for? 

Well, it’s a damn sudden shift, so those back from battle all say, from 
“the enemy,” from that vague force you hear about in training, to the real 
thing—to the Nazi soldier or the Jap soldier you're going to fight from your 
first battle on. The shift is so sudden that there’s a chance you won’t make 
it fast enough unless you’ve got the habit already of expecting, not ‘‘the 
enemy” or “hostile fire,’ but Axis troops, Axis men, trained Jap or Nazi 
ighting soldiers, giving you as hard a fight as you'll ever have in this world. 

You can take em. Other U. S. soldiers have already started taking ‘em. 
But you can take ’em faster, and with a much bigger chance of coming back 
to tell about it, if you rez... Ler from now on exactly who “the enemy” is, 
and what you are going to do to him with that weapon in your hand. 




























































First the artillery bar 
rage. British artillery 
plastered the Nazi posi 
tions on the eve of bat 
tle. This picture shows 
a British 25-pounde: 
battery in action 
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Then the Infantry went in to clean a corridor for British armor. This picture made on the 
opening day of the battle shows British infantry advancing in open formation over the desert. 
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American-built tank destroyers sur- 
prised Rommel. For the first time at 
El Alamein the Nazis faced this 
American designed and built weapon 
which has since again proven itself 
in North Africa. The gun is 105mm. 
The mount is the chassis of the Gen- 
eral Grant tank. The British call the 
weapon the “Priest” because of the 
pulpit-like silhouette. 


In June, 1942 Marshal Rommel launched an of- 
tensive against the British Eighth Army on the Gazala- 
Bir Hacheim front which destroyed the greater part of 
General Ritchie’s armor, captured Tobruk and Mersa 
Matruh with their garrisons, and swept deep into Egypt. 
\t the month’s end his motorized infantry and panzer 
divisions reached E] Alamein, sixty miles from Alex- 
andria. In this disastrous campaign the Eighth Army 
lost nearly 70,000 men and 1,000 tanks. Reinforced 
by a New Zealand division, hastily withdrawn from the 
Ninth Army in Syria, the battered remnants of the 
Eighth Amy took up a position running from the 
Qattara Depression to the sea. It was the final defensible 
line west of Alexandria. 

Against this position the last surges of the victorious 
Afrika Korps spent themselves early in July, although 
for a time on July 2, when a portion of the front held 
by the 4th Indian Division was overrun, the situation 
looked desperate. Before the position was restored by 
a British counterattack, Rommel triumphantly an- 

nounced that the Alamein front was “broken” and that 
h was pursuing the beaten Eighth Army into the 
Valley.” The announcement was premature; the 
front was stabilized and something like position war- 
leveloped. Actually both sides were exhausted and 
put their energies into hastily building up their 
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nmel’s offensive in June and July had been han- 
with such skill, resolution. and speed, that he 








EL ALAME/N 


emerged as one of the most resourceful generals of the 
war. The grateful Fiihrer raised him successively from 
the rank of Field Marshal Second Class, to that of 
General Field Marshal. He was awarded the Oak Leal 
of the Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross, and became the 
only recipient of the Iron Cross of Oak Leaves and 
Swords. As the Russian campaign failed to produce the 
results anticipated, the German press shifted its cam 
paign to build up Rommel into high gear. Since he was 
not operating on the Russian front but had a completely 
independent command, this could be done without de 
tracting from the Fiihrer’s military fame. He was 
praised as the typical Nazi military leader, daring, re 
sourceful, iron-willed, and ever-faithful to the Nazi 
party. “The Desert Marshal” was portrayed as a mod 
ern Wotan directing the lightning battle from the steel] 
turret of a tank. Cartoonists and commentators in non 
Axis countries depicted or referred to Rommel as “the 
Fox.” German newsmen coined the verb “rommeln’ 
to fit his shifty, disconcerting movements. The slich 

German export propaganda magazine Signal used quo 
tations from British magazines praising Rommel and 
criticizing their own military leaders in an effort t 
“sell” ne eg to the German people as a Nazi Super 
man and at the same time convince Turks, Arabs 
E gypti ins, * Vichy France that Rommel was unbeat 
able in North Africa. Many men in non-Axis countries 
came to regard Rommel as a kind of a military super 
man. but this belief was never shared by the British 
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headquarters in Cairo. Those who had faced him in 
battle felt that he could and would be defeated when 
faced with superior leadership and matériel. 

On August 30, under the light of a waning moon, 
Rommel was again able to launch a heavy assault, this 
time against the southern sector of the line between 
Ruweisat Ridge and Himeimat. This time, also, Gen- 
eral Auchinleck, who had relieved General Ritchie of 
command, avoided past errors. When Rommel broke 
through the line at Himeimat, General Auchinleck did 
not commit his armor to an attack on Rommel’s AT 
guns and tanks, but faced him with ever-increasing 
artillery and antitank strength. 

In many respects these operations of August 30— 
September 6, 1942, marked the turning point of the 
war in North Africa. This time it was Rommel who 
made all the mistakes. He committed his armored forces 
without proper reconnaissance, he ran into antitank fire 
and mines where he didn’t expect them, and when the 
British simply didn’t attack his AT guns and armor, 
he had no recourse but retreat. For six weeks static war- 
fare followed, and during this time General Harold 
Alexander replaced General Auchinleck and General 
Bernard Laws Montgomery assumed command of the 
Eighth Army. . 


The position at E] Alamein posed peculiar tactical 
problems to both armies. In the north, salt lagoons 
which border the sea give way to a sandy coastal strip 
on which the rail line and reads to Alexandria run. In 
the center of the forty-mile position there are ridges and 
rocky hills covered with a thin layer of desert sand. 
Farther south the rock outcroppings are more frequent 
and finally fall away, abruptly into the Qattara Depres- 
sion which formed the southern anchor of the line. 

Thus, for the first time in the North African Cam- 
paign, both armies had their flanks covered by the sea 
and an impassable obstacle. This ruled out the wide en- 
circling movements characteristic of mechanized war- 
fare and restricted the attacker to a frontal assault on 
positions that were daily strengthened. Trenches were 
dug, command posts and shelters were blasted out of 
solid rock, and wide minefields protected both armies. 

General Montgomery, who prepared the plans for the 
Alamein battle, came to the Middle East as a virtually 
unknown officer. Starting as a second lieutenant in the 
Warwickshire Regiment in 1908, he commanded in 
turn a platoon, company, battalion, brigade, division, 
and finally in 1918 a corps. After the death of his wife 
in 1937, Montgomery buried himself in military studies 
and work. “My wife and I used to do things together,” 
he would say. “Now . . . I like birds . . . and hard 
work.” He had served under General Alexander at 
Dunkirk in 1940 as commander of the 3d Division, but 
no one recognized him when he registered at — 
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heard’s Hotel in Cairo in August, 1942. The untime 
death of Lieutenant General W. H. E. (Strafer) Gott, 
who probably would have succeeded General Ritchie 


in command of the Eighth Army had he lived, . ,ye 
Montgomery a chance to show his mettle in the Mi ‘dle 
East. A spartan, scrawny, gimlet-eyed, religious bu idle 
of energy, General Montgomery soon made his w: gh 
felt in Egypt. Troops were surprised to see their ey 
commander set out for his first visit to the front at (500 
hours the day after he arrived in Cairo! To officer; he 
repeatedly said, “The ABC of modern war is cominop 
sense! That's the way to prepare for battle.” To t: ops 
he preached “We have to get a spirit which burns like 
a flame into every man in the Eighth Army!” The effec: 
of his assumption of command was described by Mr 
Churchill as “electrifying.” 

The forces which fell upon the Afrika Korps in 
October-November, 1942 were actually being mar 
shalled while Rommel was defeating Ritchie in May 
and June of that year. Three well-trained British di 
visions—the 44th, 50th, and 51st—left England for 
Egypt during these months. Large numbers of British 
6-pounder AT guns arrived to augment the less effec 
tive 2-pounders. Enough 25-pounder field guns were 
sent to provide one gun for every twenty-three yards of 
front. American planes swelled the superiority which 
the RAF already held in the air. Finally, brand-new 
American Mark IV (General Sherman) tanks and 
105mm. self-propelled assault guns arrived in number 
to give the Eighth Army superiority in the quality of it 
armored equipment as well as in quantity. The Mar) 
IV tanks and 105mm. assault guns were General Moni 
gomery’s tactical surprises. After the battle of El Ala 
mein General Alexander told American officers that the 
American Mark III (General Grant) tank saved the 
Eighth Army from disaster in June and July of 1942 
and that the Mark IV tank made the victory at E 
Alamein possible. 

General Montgomery kept his surprise weapons well 
concealed in the preparatory stages of the battle. Two 
newly equipped armored divisions and the 2d New 
Zealand (Ball of Fire) Division were formed into the 
X Corps and placed in training behind the front. To 
free his hands for maneuver and protect Cairo in case 
of an enemy attempt to roll up his southern flank dur 
ing the training and concentration period, he built up a 
“reserve army” in the back areas out of odds and ends 
With his main base thus secured, General Montgomen 
made his dispositions to attack. 

His plans were part of a larger program worked ou! 
between Britain and the United States for simultaneous 
landings in French North Africa in order to drive the 
Axis from that continent. The timetable of operation: 
involved the movement of immense forces over vast dis 
tances. Mr. Churchill’s directive to the Eighth Arm 
read as follows: 

“Your prime and main duty will be to take, or de 
stroy, at the earliest opportunity, the German-ltalian 
army commanded by Field Marshal Rommel, together 
with all its supplies and establishments in Egypt an¢ 
Libya.” 
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[Then came the British tanks. 


of British tankers mounting General Shermans attests 


The Axis forces on the Alamein front in October, 
1942 consisted of two German armored divisions (the 
\Sth and 21st), the German 90th Light (Motorized) 
Infantry Division, the German 164th Infantry Division 
‘flown from Crete), two Italian armored divisions (the 
Ariette and Littorio), and the Trieste Motorized Infan- 
tty Division which made up the XX Mobile Corps, plus 
the Trento, Brescia, Pavia, Bologna, and Folgore In- 
fantry Divisions. The effective strength of this force on 
October 23 may be estimated at 97,000 men, 600-800 
tanks, 400 guns, 900 antitank guns (including 88mm 
dual-purpose guns), and 600 planes. 

The Eighth Army consisted of the X Armored Corps 

two armored divisions plus the 2d New Zealand Di- 

vision), one armored division, two armored brigades, 
and six infantry divisions: the 9th Australian, 4th 
Indian, Ist South African, 51st [Highland], 44th and 
0th British; together with Fighting French and Greek 
detachments. The exact strength of the RAF under Air 
Marshals Conningham and Tedder is not known, but 
it was sufficiently powerful to attack Axis supply lines 
with at least 700 bombers prior to the infantry assault 
and then ¥ the Nazi aviation to the ground. 

General Montgomery's plan of battle sought to 
achieve maximum surprise and deception. Feints were 
to be made by the 4th Indian Division at Ruweisat 
Ridge, by the 50th and 44th Divisions north and south 


American-built General Sher- 
man tanks played a decisive part in the battle as this picture 

































Mines sometimes slowed the advance of che Eighth 
Army. But they never stopped it. Here British sappers 
suspect a mine is fitted with a booby trap—a typical Nazi 
trick—and they plan to attach the wire to the mine in 
order to remove it from its hole at a safe distance 


of Deir El Munassib, and by the 7th Armored Division 
south of Himeimat. The 9th Australian Division was to 
pin down the 164th, 90th, and Trieste Divisions along 
the coast. The real attack was to come in the north at 
Tel El Eisa where the X Armored Corps was to pour 
through a break-through gap to be prepared by engi 
neers and infantry. The sector chosen for the break 
through was the strongest part of the German front. The 
point of attack apparently expected by the Germans was 
at Ruweisat Ridge, farther south. Adopting a modifica 
tion of Allenby’s Gaza deception of 1917, Montgomery 
formed a truck park in the rear of the break-througl 
point. Each day German reconnaissance planes watched 
the training area of the X Armored Corps far behind the 
lines, but each night squadrons of Mark IV tanks dis 
guised as trucks were moved into the truck park and 
an equal number of trucks were withdrawn. As the 
preparatory stages of the infantry assault and mine 
lifting operations at Tel E] Eisa proceeded, the whole 
force of the X Corps was in position to strike. 

Far from suspecting a decisive British attack, so it ap 
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[he map shows in broad outline the course of the 
Battle of Egypt. Certain details of formations are 
omitted, because the enemy is still unaware of them 
Che British and Axis lines at the beginning of the 
battle, and the approximate position of the opposing 
Blue is reserved to 
show movement in the battle itself. 


divisions, are shown in black. 


It will be seen that the opposing lines on Octo 
er 23—the eve of battle stretched tor torty miles 
trom the sea to the cliffs of the impassable Qattara 
Depression. In the south of the line the desert is 
broken by roc ky outcrops In the center there are 
ridges and hillocks where sand covers the underlying 
rock. In the north it is sandier and flatter, and the 
road and railway run over level ground just south of 
the salt marshes that fringe the sea. The British and 
enemy lines consisted of discontinuous belts of mine 
helds interspersed with strong-points and machine 
gun and antitank gun emplacements. 

\s the map shows Rommel had divided his armor 
half-and-half between north and south. The greater 
part of the German infantry were in the north. The 
Italian infantry were mainly in the south, where 
they were stiffened by some Germans. The center 
was weakly held by Italian infantry. The Eighth 
\rmy was more evenly spread. The X Corps, the 





The Battle of Egypt 


Map from Battle of Egypt. By courtesy of 


striking force which was later to exploit the brea! 
through, was waiting fifty miles to the east. 
Rommel probably expected the Eighth Army 
attack in the center, from the Ruweisat ridge, an 
against that part of his line least strongly held. Ha 
it done so, he would have tried to crush it betweer 


his panzer divisions converging from north and 


south. But it did not. The Eighth Army attacke: 


not the weakest but the strongest part of Rommel! 
The method of attack, in sequence 
was first a terrific artillery barrage to soften the de 


fenses, then the driving by the infantry of a wedg 


line, the north 


right through the enemy’s lines, and then the fin 
stroke by the armor. That was what was tactical 
planned. That was what actually happened. 

The Battle of Egypt can be divided into three 
phases: (1) The infantry advance and break-throug! 
in the north, October 23-November 1-2. The thre 
red lines show the stages reached by this infant 
advance on three dates—October 24, after one night 
fighting; October 27, after another three days; N 
vember 1-2, the night of the break-through. (2 
The tank battle at E] Aqqaqir, November 2, to whic! 
the road had been opened by the infantry advan 

3) The pursuit, November 3 to November 11-] 
when Egypt was cleared of the enemy 


the British Ministry of Information. Crown Copyright, 1948 
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pears, Marshal Rommel took time out in September for 
a trip to Berlin; leaving General von Stumme in com- 
mand of the Afrika Korps. At Hitler's Sportspalast 
speech on September 30, he appeared as a guest of 
honor. There was no lack of confidence as he talked to 
German newsmen. “We hold the gateway of Egypt with 
full intention to act. We did not fight our way forward 
in order to be thrown back. You can depend on it that 
we shall hold fast to what we have taken.” 
Montgomery's pre-battle dispositions not only de- 
ceived the Germans as to time of the British attack, but 
caused General von Stumme to divide his armor. He 
sent the 2lst and Ariette Divisions south to meet the 
threatening British concentration in that area and held 
the 15th and Littorio Divisions in the north. If the 
British attack came where General von Stumme ex- 
pected it would, at Ruweisat Ridge, he hoped to crush 
the British penetration by bringing his armor together 
like the jaws of a pincer. After the battle joined, his 
successor found that it was too late to effect a junction 
in full strength. The Afrika Korps thus prepared for its 
own defeat. The disposition of British and Axis forces 
on October 23 is shown on the accompanying map. 


IT] 


General Montgomery’s order of the day on the eve of 
battle read: “When I assumed command of the Eighth 
Army I said that the mandate was to destroy Rommel 
and his army, and that it would be done as soon as we 
were ready. We are ready now. The battle which is now 
about to begin will be one of the decisive battles of 
history. It will be the turning point of the war.” 

Promptly at 2130 hours on Friday, October 23, a tre 
mendous British artillery barrage crashed down on Axis 
positions along the Alamein front. It fell upon the for- 
ward positions, battered the Nazi command posts, and 
cut their communications. Under cover of this bom- 
bardment and of smoke screens, infantry and engineer 
patrols went forward to lift antitank mines and clear 
barriers. Then infantry advanced in strength. Ranging 
far and wide over Axis positions the bombers and 
fighters of the RAF carried out over a thousand sorties, 
against enemy airfields, communications centers, troop 
concentrations, and supply depots. It was the heaviest 
and most sustained air attack ever launched in the 
Middle East. Later, when the troops advanced across 
the area over which the RAF operated, they found 550 
Axis planes either destroyed or abandoned on enemy 
flying fields. 

For seven days and nights the artillery-infantry ac- 
tion continued with engineers constantly extending the 
gap through the Axis minefields. General von Stumme 
was killed in action on October 26, and the command 
of the Afrika Korps passed to General Ritter von Thoma 
who made a desperate effort to concentrate his armor 
in the face of an impending British break-through. 
Finally on November 1, the 2d New Zealand Division 
with brigades from the 50th and 51st Divisions (brought 
up from the south after feinting in that area) broke 





through the last Axis line at Kidney Ridge. The 5], 
Division had belated revenge that day for its losses ay 
St. Valery in 1940. The stage was set for the advar.-e of 
the X Armored Corps. It struck the Afrika Korps like 
a thunderbolt. 

Never before had the British concentrated so such 
armor and fire power in a single mass. Over a thousand 
tanks rolled forward over Kidney Ridge on the morning 
of November 2. As they reached the vicinity of ] 
Aqgaqir, General Thoma met them with the bulk of 
his armored strength. It wasn’t enough. Unprepared 
for the fire power, mobility, and armor of the new 
Mark IV tanks, and above all, for the hitting power of 
the 105mm. assault guns and concentration of support 
ing British AT guns, General Thoma lost the main 
body of his armor in a single day’s fighting at E) 
Aqgagir and fell captive to General Montgomery 

According to the British official account there were 
two decisive stages of the El Alamein battle. “The firs 
was the infantry break-through. The second was the 
great tank battle at El Aqqaqir. The first made the sec 
ond possible, and the second sealed the success of the 
first. The first was completed in just over nine days 
The second in as many hours. When it was over, E) 
Aqqgaqir was a cemetery of Axis armor, and the Battle 
of Egypt was in fact won. The rest was pursuit.” 

General Montgomery's decision to make the break 
through in the north paid big dividends in the tank 
battle. It prevented the enemy from employing his 
favorite method of armored counterattack on the flanks 
Montgomery’s choice of battlefields forced the Axis t 
make frontal assaults on the X Corps, and in the day 
light hours of November 2, General ‘Thoma’s tanks were 
outfought by British tanks and assault guns. Losses were 
heavy in the X Corps but since the British remained in 
possession of the battlefield many disabled tanks were 
repairable. Every German tank that dropped out of 
the fight through damage or lack of fuel was a com 
plete loss. Two hundred and sixty enemy tanks were 
counted on the field at El Aqqagir after the battle. 

That the tank battle of El Aqqaqir decided the issue 
was immediately indicated by German and Italian in 
fantry action. To quote the British official account 


On November 2, the day of the tank battle, there were 
already signs of infantry withdrawal all along the front 
On November 3 these signs became very definite. In the 
south, the Italian divisions could not retreat far, for they 
were abandoned by the Germans, who commandeered 

_all transport for their own men. Hardly a man of the 
six Italian infantry divisions escaped. Droves of prisoners 
were taken. The German 164th Infantry Division als 
practically ceased to exist. Even though the Germans 
were the first to retreat after the battle was lost, they 
left behind over 8,000 prisoners apart from their killed 
and wounded. The Battle of Egypt cost the Axis 75,00 
men, over 500 tanks, and over 1,000 guns. 


Total British casualties to November 11 were | 3,600 
killed, wounded, and missing. 
Pursuit of the fleeing Afrika Korps began on No 
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A captured Nazi tank destroyer. 
Note the hit midway on the barrel. 


The crew of this tank sought pro- 
tection by adding sandbags to the 
armor. Spare tracks were fastened 
where they might provide protection 
rom British artillery and AT guns. 





The pursuit covered 

«61,300 miles of desert 

in thirteen weeks 

Early in November 

Mersa Matruh fell and these Brit 

ish-built Crusaders and American 

built General Shermans entered 
the town 











—> 
Germans and Italians captured 
during the first two days of battle 
rest in a desert prison inclosure. 


Che Infantry continued the pur- 

suit on the second day of the 

battle. There was no rest for the 
Afrika Korps. 





<< 

Infantry and artillery advance< 
together after the break-through 
Here the infantry move ahead of 
a medium-sized artillery piece 





THE BATTLI 


r 4; eight days later Egypt was cleared of enemy 
Further heavy losses in men and equipment 
d the Axis attempts to put up rear-guard actions 
ka (November 6), Matruh (November 8) and 
Bug (Nox ember 10). Over the dusty roads to the 
bumper to bumper in an endless stream, the 
of General Sir Wilfrid Lindsell (the Eighth 
supply officer rolled forward. But in spite 
culean efforts, the Eighth Army was never able 
o the remnants of the Afrika Korps to decisive 
[he retreat continued through Cyrenaica and 
into [ripolitania. Names associated with former 
nhs and defeats came into the news in succes 
Halfaya Sélum, Tobruk, Derna, Beng 
El] Agheila; then new names: Sirte, Wadi Zem 
nd finally, Tripoli. 


Pass, 


[hirteen weeks after he began to advance, General 
tgomery entered Tripoli and put an end to the 
ist dream of empire in North Africa. In thirteen 
ks he had advanced 1,300 miles and reached objec 
s which had been beyond the strength of Wavell, 

Cunningham, and Ritchie. Then his army moved for 
wd toward the Mareth line guarding the Axis flank 

[ unisia 


IV 


It is still too early to analyze the Battle of El Alamein 
in detail or to give a final judgment on its importance 
Full information about forces and movements is not yet 
available. Enough is known, however, to make some 
broad observations. Coming after repeated defeats, the 
“bright gleam of victory,” to use the words of Mr. 
Churchill, “caught the helmets of our soldiers and 
warmed and cheered our hearts.” Combined with the 
nagnificent victories of the Red Army and the Allied 
landing in French North Africa, it assisted in wresting 
the initiative from the Axis. At last, the Eighth Army 


iad produced leadership capable of expoiting to the 
vl] z 
Lil 


the human and material resources available. Gen 
eral Montgomery outwitted and outfought the Afrika 
Korps. British tactical methods were at last equal if not 
superior to those of the enemy. 

[he dispositions and leadership of the Afrika Korps 
at El Alamein were faulty. Whether Rommel was per 
sonally responsible for the decision to hold the El Ala 
mein line, or whether he was acting on Hitler’s orders, 
cannot be determined. If a British attack in great 
strength was anticipated, then a defense in very great 
depth was indicated. The mere possession of a few 
miles of desert might be important for Axis prestige, 
but it was not important from a strategic standpoint 


\ 


OF El 


\LAMEIN 17 


By attempting to hold a thin strong line at El Alamein 
the leader ot the Afrika Korps risked the destruction oO! 
capture of his main forces. 

For two long years the I ighth (Army had tried in vain 
to destroy the Afrika Korps. More than once it came 
1g But Rommel’s skill in 
mechanized war, his capacity for keeping armor con 


close to achievir this end 
centrated, his flair for tactical improvisation, and his 
excellent transport and tank-repait SeTVICE, and the 
superior quality of his armor and AT guns, turned 
The Eighth 


\rmy learned mechanized desert warfare in the harsh 


prospective British victories into defeats 


school ot lost battles In all previous campaigns the 
Eighth Army possessed superiority in the air, but this 
in itself was insufficient to prevent (serman victories 
Earlier British commanders had a tendency to commit 
their armor in driblets, only to have each small force 
destroved by Rommel’s concentrated armor. On« cap 
tured British tank brigadier told Harold Denny 
captured by Rommel in 1941), who reported it in The 
New York Times, that the exuberant commander of the 
\frika Korps lectured him as follows: “What difference 
does it make if you have two tanks to my one when you 
spread them out and let me smash them in detail? You 
have presented me three brigades in succession.” It took 
repeated bitter defeats to teach British tankers not to 
fight tanks without close AT support. Rommel’s favorite 
trick of luring British armor into German AT traps 
worked time and again. Never before Montgomery's 
command did the ground and air forces work in abso 


also 


lute unison. “€ odperation”™ was replaced by command 
“We 
have just one plan, one idea in mind. There is no army 


We work as a 


at El Alamein. To newsmen Montgomery said 


on one hand and air torce on the other 
unit.” 

The victory at E] 
of the North African coast from enemy control 


1,500 miles 
As the 
stage is set in Tunisia for a final effort to expel th 
\xis from Africa, the achievements of the Eighth Army 
at El] Alamein loom ever larger in retrospect. Without 
the victory at E] Alamein there could be no final victory 
in North Africa. History will probably confirm Gen 
eral Montgomery’s forecast that the Battle of El Ala 
mein would be 


\lamein freed nearly 


“one of the decisive battles of history 
and a turning point in the war.” 

At present writing it appears that Montgomery's 
army will be called upon to play an important role in 
the operations now developing on the Tunisian front 
\fter that the Eighth Army, like the American 
Fifth Army, the British First, and all other forces under 
General Eisenhower, has its eves set on Europe 




















LEADERSHIP AT THE FRONT 


Guadalcanal 


In a Jap night attack against the Marines shoulder 
to-shoulder defense on Guadalcanal a 37mm. gun was 
loaded with canister 

Che gun had been laid—personally by the lieuten 
ant—1n daylight 

When the Japs attacked the next night the men at 
the gun thought they were “mowin’ ‘em down.” They 
expected to see the Japs piled ten deep when di rylight 
came 

But the Japs who remained on the field were killed 
or wounded by grenades, rifles, and machine guns! 

Further inspection showed that the tops of trees 
across the small clearing sixty yards away had really 
taken a beating 

So the lieutenant fired a few practice rounds through 
the 37 to observe where the canister was hitting. He 
soon found that because the rifling in the bore threw 
the canister out and upward in a fan shaped pattern, 
the gun had to be laid as if to strike approximately 
twelve feet in front of the gun. 

The gun and other 37mm. guns paid off in the next 
night attack because of the lieutenant’s observations 
and experiment 


Trainin gc am p 


The captain read in a report from the battle front 


Two primary points in leadership for junior officers 


and NCO’s are 


Show your men you are not afraid. 
Conditioning for the excitement of close fighting is 
invaluable. 


He saw himself in his mind's eye—acting calm and 
cool under fire—in the presence of his men—inspiring 
them and directing them in an efficient manner. 

Chis was all very well. 

And the next day, he practiced acting calm and cool 
under fire—in the presence of his men- inspiring them 
and directing them ably during the company’s advance 
in a problem involving overhead fire, through a mined 
field, against a represented enemy. 


y 7 7 


South Paci fic 


The general ordered a road built through the swampy 
jungle. 

The purpose of the road was to enable ammunition 
and food to hauled in and the wounded to be 


*At his request the name of author of this article and the one 
under the same title in the March issue is withheld. Also at his 
request the usual author's fee has been turned over to the American 
Red Cross 


brought out to the airfield. The road was a nm 
and the general said he wanted it now! 

Transportation to haul logs to corduroy the road wa 
at a premium 

The young engineer ofhcer assigned to th 
evolved the scheme of borrowing jeeps belong 
other units during the hours of darkness. 

He hauled his logs to the sites in the dark, al! 
the actual construction to pre ceed at first light 


v y Y 


South Pacifu 


“Say, C ap n, before | return to my own outfit | 
have a note tellin’ my cap'n where I been. 

“No, sir, Cap'n. My cap’n says anybody that gets 
lost in action has gotta prove where they been S 
want a note from you to prove I been with you. 

So the captain took out his me ssage book and 

Dea Jack, 

Don't shoot Private of your compan) 

He has been with me for the past twenty-four hours 

Signed: 
Capt Inf 


7 5 5 
New Guinea 


On a bombing raid to Rabaul a young navigator wa: 
making his first trip. 

The pilot and the bombardier were young veterans 
Ihevy had been over the island of New Britain o 
many previous bombing expeditions 

After a final briefing and a check by the pilot t 
that all of his crew knew how to operate a new piece « 
emergency equipment, the big B-17 took off. 

The ship circled, gained altitude, and climbed like 
big monster over the peaks of the Owen Stanley Rang 

toward Rabaul. 

Hours slipped by. 

The young navigator was nervous—his first trip. H 
used up three flashlights in his continual check on | 
instruments and charts. 


The navigator announced over the plane's int 
phone system, “Here’s the coast of New Britain 
The er an old head, grabbed his phon: and 
yelled, ° Navigator, you don’t know what you're doin 
That's the coast of New Ireland, not New Britain 
The pilot, a leader and the commander of his shi 
turned the ship over temporarily to his co-pilot He 
went to the bombardier and said, “Listen, guy, I know 
that’s the coast of New Ireland. When you hav 
ments to make about this ship make ‘em to me. | am 
in command, son. Your job is bombardier. I wanted 
this nav igs itor to discove T his own mistake in navig 
[ do not want anyone else navigating this ship for 
I want him to realize that we are depending on hi 
no one else to be responsible for his job.” 
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By Clark Lee 


ing those first days when C orregidor was under 
y bombing attacks we were too busy keeping our 
intact to learn much about what was going on in 
in. It was still terra incognita. 
vatched the maps on the walls of the USAFFE 
| and saw that our lines were holding pretty well 
was encouraging until I made the shocking dis 
that the powerful army of more than 150,000 
ps W hich we had imagined was defending Luzon 
| existed only in our imaginations. 
Instead of sixtv thousand American soldiers, there 


vas only one regiment of infantry, the 31st, and in its 


sgest fight its front-line strength was only 636 officers 


in men. 


[here were less than thirty tanks on Bataan 

[here were about ten airplanes. 

[he American forces, including tanks, Air Forces 

sonnel, Signal Corps, and Engineers, did not exceed 
thousand on Bataan with another seven or eight 


thousand on Corregidor. 


[he remaining soldiers on Bataan were some thirty 
usand Filipinos, of whom approximately half were 

elltrained Scouts and the remainder virtually un 

\ined recruits. 

Our original front line on Bataan, which was desig 

ited as the MLR or Main Line of Resistance, extended 
1 Moron on the China Sea side to Abucay on the 
t coast. On the USAFFE maps the original MLR 


on in blue pencil with the Japanese positions 


pen iled in red. 


General MacArthur did not have even enough troops 
old an unbroken line across the fifteen-mile-wide 

en dati and he had to leave part of the mountainous 
in the center undefended. The Japs quickly found 


that out. 


\fter January 15 the blue pencil lines on the maps 
began to be pierced by little red arrows, indicating 
vhere Jap infiltration parties had come through the 

ndefended portion of the slopes of Mt. Natib. 

The ‘n more and more red lines appeé are d until fing lly 
abou fy anuary 26 the whole former MLR was indicated 
n red and our second line of resistance had suddenly 


become the main line. 


The second front line which our forces held until 
fall of Bataan extended from below Bagac on the 
west to the town of Pilar on the bay side. That meant 


that only about eighteen miles of the entire Bataan 


Peninsula was in our hands. 
front line crisscrossed the only east-west road 


* 


n They Call it Pacific, by Clark Lee. New York: The Viking 
43. Reprinted by permission of the publishers 


on the peninsula, so that neither side could use it. Our 
communications and transport of supplies were confined 
to a horseshoe-shaped portion of the road around the 
southern end the peninsula, extending from the 
front lines on the west back to Mariveles and Cabcaben 
and then up to the front lines on the east. Communica 
tions with Corregidor were maintained from Mari 
veles and Cabcaben 

Mt. Bataan and Mt. Mariveles, the latter 4,600 feet 
high, were within our lines. Both mountains ran from 
northeast to southwest and both were so rugged and 
jungle-covered that no roads could be built across 
them. General Wainwright commanded the western 
sector, and General Parker was in command of the 
eastern sector on the Manila side of Bataan 

After the censors decided to let us tell some of the 
story of the war in the Philippines, I began to commute 
between Bataan and Corregidor, spending two days 
with the troops getting stories and then two days back 
at Corregidor writing them and getting them past the 
censorship. I found that by personally chaperoning the 
stories to General Sutherland’s desk and by haunting 
the USAFFE tunnel until he finally read the copy, the 
stories moved much faster 

Starting out from Corregidor to make a circuit of 
Bataan, I would ridk over in one ol the PI boats, Or 
with Ensign George Petritz in his launch, and get off 
at Mariveles. Going into the calm waters of Mariveles 
Bay we would pass the submarine tender Canopus 
aground at the entrance and the Dewey floating dry 
dock. The dock was kept submerged during most of 
the day while the Jap bombe rs were OvV¢ rhead and the n 
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Hoated late in the afternoon. It was used to repair the 
PT boats and other small craft which maintained com 
munication between Corregidor and Bataan 

Landing at the Mariveles quarantine station I would 
walk a few hundred yards to the road and hitch hike a 
The road ran straight 
about two miles north from Mariveles. A 
mile of the level stretch was being 


ride on the first passing vehicle. 
and level for 
widened as a run 
way for the bombers which we all expected would fly in 
any day. 

From the end of the runway the ro% id Sti urted to climb 
through fairly open country in which banana trees were 
planted on the hillside. A few miles further on, still 
clinging to and climbing the slopes of Mt. Mariveles, 
the road plunged through an area of big trees and 
tangled jungle. On wooden bridges it crossed over 
nearly dry streams and passed infreque nt clearings. 
The trees and underbrush were so thick that it was im 
possible to see the waters of the China Sea although 
they were only a mile or so distant and well below the 
level of the road. 

For the first few weeks, until the gasoline situation 
suddenly became alarming and strict rationing was en 
forced, the road was always thick with traffic. Dust 


coated the leaves and vines and bushes, hung thickly 
over the roadway. It was so blinding that when two 
vehicles met, one had to pull up alongside the road and 
let the dust from the other subside before proceeding. 

General Wainwright's field headquarters were an 
through the 


hour-and-a-half drive from Mariveles 
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An American-built roadblock on Bataan peninsula. 


thick dust and under the heavy canopy ol foliage 
nearly blacked You turned off the 
road, into a single-track road leading up the mount 
side and toward the middle of the peninsula. As 
went higher the underbrush grew less thick, bi 


out the sun. 


great trees, with their enormous bases, seemed t 
even thicker. Headquarters were in a small area b 
and hacked out of the jungle to make room for 
tents here and a table there, with tramped-down 


connecting them. 


Because of the trees and hilly country it was 


sible to make much use of our artillery on the west 
coast of Bataan. Some big guns were spotted on point 





of land projecting into the China Sea, including som 


155s and an old 6-inch naval gun which MacArthur 


artillerymen had dug up from somewhere. The 155s i1 
this area could fire into the Moron-Bagac area and tin 


after time they inflicted terrible slaughter on Japai 
forces trying to attack our lines. 

There were also some smaller, more mobile 7 
guns on the west side of our line, right in the front 
foxholes and trenches with our troops. Many o! 
artillerymen were friends of Mel Jacoby, who he ad s 
in the same ROTC unit at Stanford, and Jacoby 
tried many times to locate them in the field but 
succeeded. 

From General Wainwright's headquarters 

eastern front you retraced the road to Mariveles. | 
the southern slope of Mt. Mariveles, the road dc ible 
on itself up a steep zigzag W hich even the | jeeps | had 
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BATTLE 


in low gear. A couple of miles from Mariveles by 
ne, but some five or six miles by road, was a level 
in the hills known as Little Baguio. In this area 
nt trees were concentrated behind the line head 

ters for Bataan. 
Side roads led deep into the woods to the wooden 
lings and tents of the Quartermaster Corps, the 
Signal Corps, Ordnance Department, the Philippine 
\rmy and USAFFE headquarters, the Engineers and 
of our two base hospitals. Well down one of the 
by barbed wire, 
where prisoners of war and our own prisoners who vio 


roads was an enclosure, penned 


lated rules were held. 

\t Little Baguio, food, munitions, clothes, and sup 
plies were distributed to the front-line units. The anti 
sircraft control post for guns sprinkled around Bataan 

s located there and the he: 1dquarters of General 
George and his midget air force were near by. 

[he main road ran from Little Baguio to the small 
town of Cabcaben, at the southeastern tip of Bataan 
Be hind Cabcaben were Base | lospital No. 2, MW ith three 
thousand beds in the open air, and a refugee c: amp for 
ome twenty thousand Filipino civilians who had fled 
from their homes as the Japanese drove southward from 
Lingayen Gulf. The refugee camp was the last stop for 
the civilians, most of them women and children. Ma 

Bay kept them from fleeing farther southward. 
sabes iben consisted of two palm lined dusty streets 

g down to the bay front and to the stone jetty at 
which the supply barges from Corregidor were tied up 


to load and unload. Driving through the town you 
turned north along the Manila Bay side of Bataan and 
came to our airfields—two wide, brown, and dusty run 





A commander and his staff study a map of Bataan. 


FOR BATAAN 






A weary runner on Bataan catches a few minutes of sleep. 


ways. Antiaircraft batteries, including New Mexico's 
200th Coast Artillery, were hidden in camouflaged po 
sitions around the runways 

This side of the pe ninsula was much more level and 
open than the west coast, and the beaches were low and 
smooth. Barbed-wire entanglements were stretched out 
into the shallow water to guard the beaches. The hand 
ful of tanks and mounted 75s still in action maintained 
patrol ave the road, which ran through two small 
bayside villages and up to the city of Balanga, smashed 
Hat by Japanese dive bombers and artillery. he area 
of ricefields extended about four miles inland from 
Manila Bay and this open terrain was dominated by our 
artillery. The front lines consisted of foxholes, trenche 
and machine-gun strongpoints, protected by barbed 
wire 

[his was the setting in which the battle of Bataan 
) April 8. The battle de 


veloped in three stages. We won the first round; th« 


was fought, from January 


second was a stalemate; and the third was a black and 
bitter and bloody defeat. 

The first phase ol the battle extended trom January 
| until February 10. After preliminary skirmishing 
while our advance units were still fighting delaying 
actions, the Japanese hit our main line of resistance on 
January 6 at Moron on the western flank. Having taken 
most of Luzon almost without a struggle they pushed 
on, recklessly and confidently, and captured Moron 
The weary 26th Cavalry, which had borne the brunt 
of fighting in the Lingayen area, was ordered to counter 
atte sok. They recaptured Moron 

Then the Japanese hit our right flank along the shore 
of Manila Bay and pushed back the lines of the 41st 
Division, Philippine Army. The Japanese suffered heavy 
losses for every foot they gained, for they were under 


fre from our big 155mm. artillery. Then came a mo 
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mentous day in the history of the Philippines. Mac- 
Arthur ordered the 41st Division to attack and restore 
their lines. Up to then no unit of green Filipino soldiers 
had done anything except retreat, under orders, as we 
withdrew into Bataan. 

The 41st went forward under a blasting barrage. 
[hey restored their positions. They routed the Japs out 
of the foxholes and trenches from which the 41st had 
withdrawn. They found they could defeat the Japs and 
they pressed their attacks far beyond their original po- 
sitions—so far that they had to be recalled in order to 
straighten our lines. 

The Japs thrust at another place, ; 1 few miles in- 
land up the slopes of Mt. Natib. Theit agile soldiers 
found that part of the mountain was undelended and 
slithered through and into the rear of our lines. They 
climbed trees and began sniping, picking off our officers 
and the men carrying supplies to the front. Simultane- 
ously they made a headlong attack against the 5Ist Di 

vision of the Philippine Army, w hich was holding po 
sitions inland and adjacent to the 41st. The SIst was 
driven back for a half mile. 

MacArthur called on his lone American infantry regi- 
ment, the 31st, to restore the gap. In five days of dogged, 
foot-by-foot fighting, the 31st regained all but 150 

yards of the salient. But by that time hundreds and 
hundreds of Japs had infiltrated over Mt. Natib and 
our positions were becoming untenable. On January 
26, MacArthur had to withdrew his forces back to the 
second and final main line of resistance, extending 
from Pilar to Bagac. There could be no further retreat. 

The Japs thought it was all over. They pushed for 
ward, confidently marching down the east coast road in 
groups of five and six hundred. Our 155s blasted them 
off the road and the Jap drive was stopped cold. By the 
end of January the Japs had failed in their attempt to 
crack our line in frontal assaults. Lieutenant General 
Masaharu Homma, the Japanese commander, gave up 
and withdrew his forces for a few miles. 

Homma tried new tactics. He attacked MacArthur's 
flanks from the China Sea side. This was a serious, al- 
most a fatal threat to Bataan. The Japanese landed on 
five points of land along the west coast. MacArthur 
couldn't withdraw troops from his front line to face 
them. That would have left the front wide open. But 
somewhere MacArthur found the men he needed, half 
a company here, ten men there, 
where else. 

These makeshift forces penned the Japs on the points 
and prevented them from cutting the west road and 
coming in the rear of our front lines. Part of the 57th 
Infantry under Colonel George S. Clarke, and 45th 
Infantry (Philippine Scouts), after aiding the 31st In 
fantry in fighting on the east coast, were rushed over to 
fight against the landings. The naval battalion of 
marines and sailors, commanded by Commander Frank 
Bridget, pitched in. The PT boats broke up one attempt 
by the Japanese to reinforce their landings. Three P-40’s 


a squad from some- 
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took the air one night and bombed and strafed anc 
landing group. 

Through the thick jungle our forces inched their way 
forward to mop up the Japanese on the ag he 
fighting was slow and hard and costly. I 3ut finally. 
about February 10, the last Japanese was killed. Alto 
gether about 2,500 of them died in the futile atte ipt 
to crack our flanks. 

Homma made one final effort. A Japanese regiment 
drove a wedge into the western side of our front lines 
That sector was held by Igorots from the mountains of 
Baguio. The lgorots piled up so many enemy bodies in 
front of their positions that the Japanese drive lost its 
momentum. The Japs dug in in their salient, d 
termined to fight to the last man. The Igorots led an 
attack by our inl intry and tanks which wiped them out 
to the last man. Our front was restored. 

That was the last gasp of the first Japanese offensiv: 
Homma’s original landing force had been cut to pieces 
MacArthur estimated “the Jap” had lost thirty thousand 
men killed or wounded in six weeks of fighting in Ba 
taan. The Japs were short of ammunition, of medicine 
and guns. They pulled back all along the line. Ma 
Arthur's spies, coming out from Manila, reported the 
Jap officers were having trouble getting troops to go ti 
the Bataan front. Some of the younger Japanese threv 
away their uniforms and tried to disguise themselves as 
Filipinos. The Jap officers rounded up every Filipin 
with a short hz aircut, suspecting him of being a Jap Sol 
dier. Then came the second phase, the lull while the 
Japs waited for reinforcements. They might have v 
in the first eo if they had ‘not moved their air P rc 
to the south, to Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies. From Poe or of January until nearly the de of 
March, the Japs had only a handful of planes, possibh 
less than thirty, flying in the Philippines at any on 
time. That was the reason Bataan held so long. 

The Japanese were waiting for reinforcements and 
MacArthur, too, was awaiting reinforcement. His sol 
diers were full of confidence. They had the feeling o! 
victory. They had licked the Japs and thought they di 
served reinforcement. Wainwright wanted help. Gen 
eral Parker wanted help. So did Generals Jones and Lim 
and Capinpin. They knew they could win with “ 
proper tools. They believed the Philippines had t 
held, now that Singapore and Java were going. rhe 
thought help was coming. The Japs, apparently, knew 
that it wasn't. 

So the Japs took their time and brought in their rein 
forcements and brought their planes back, about the enc 
of March. Meantime our forces, which a few weeks b 
fore had been confident of final victory, were running 
out of food, medicine, and bullets, and out of hope to 

The Japs called in General Yamashita, who ha 
blitzed Malaya and Singapore. On April 1, with his rein 
forced troops, Yamashita struck. His planes hit every 
where at once. His troops smashed against our fron al 
along the line. They landed on the cliffs on the ‘ hi in 
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Sea coast and simultaneously on the level east coast of 
Manila Bay. They attacked everywhere in that final 
rrible assault. 

For eight days our forces held: the young Filipinos, 
the veteran Scouts, the survivors of the 31st Infantry, 
the aviators without airplanes. 

Then the battle of Bataan was ended 


¥ * * 


In the history books the battle of Luzon will probably 
“The outnumbered 
Filipino and American defenders of Luzon withdrew to 
the jungle-covered peninsula of Bataan and to the 
fortress of Corregidor, where they held out against large 
lapanese forces for more than three months. The de 
lending troops were short of food, medicine, and am 
munition. When the end came all of them were under- 
nourished and as high as two-thirds of their total num 
hers were suffering from wounds, malaria, dysentery, 
ther diseases.” 

History may also note that the delaying action fought 
n Bataan may have given the United States sufficient 
to recover from the Pearl Harbor disaster and to 


be told in a couple of sentences: 


Dead Japs on a Bataan beach. Four hundred and fifty Japs were killed in this engagement. 






BATAAN 


“ ant 


build up its Pacific forces to an extent that the Jap 
Coral Sea and Midway 
In itself, Bataan wasn’t an important battle, 
But to the 
there it was highly important. I learned in Bataan that 


advance was finally stopped—at 
as his 
tory making battles go men who fought 
there is no such thing as “unimportant patrol activity” 
or “minor skirmishes.” To the 
skirmishes they are all-important. You don’t have to be 
killed in one of the world’s great battles to make your 


men involved those 


death important to you, your family, and your friends 

To the - who re ad ; ibout Bataan in the future, 
the words Filipino and American troops” will have an 
['roops’ is an impersonal word. It 
The 
troops in Bataan were neither anonymous no! imper 
sonal, for Bataan was a very intimate and personal wat 
It was fought in such a small, confined area that thou 
sands of people got to know each other very well. They 


anonymous quality. " 


suggests lot of anonymous men in uniform. 


shared each other’s successes, the minor victories like 
shooting down a plane or knocking a sniper out of « 
tree. Together they shared the horrors of final defeat a 
they are now sharing the hell of life as helpless prisoners 


of brutal, vicious littl men with big bayonets 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


For the Fighting Man 


Hearing As a Tool in Warfare 


How Sounps Dirrrer 


In close ground combat particularly, but also in many 
other military situations, it is extremely important to 
distinguish different sounds and identify them. You 
want to be able to know the noise of a human footstep, 
if you can, from the pad of a four-footed beast. You 
want to tell the click of a rifle being loaded from the 
snap of a breaking twig. 

One way sounds are distinguished is by their high- 
ness or lowness—their pitch. rhe whistle of a rifle bul- 
let, like the squeak of a shoe, has a high pitch. Thunder 
or gun fire has a low pitch. Human voices are in be 
tween. Pitch depends for the most part on the frequency 
of the vibrations that make up the sound. 

Loudness helps in identifying or in judging the dis 
tance of familiar sounds. Loudness is governed by the 
amount of energy behind the noise. The roar of a can 
non or the blast of a bomb has more energy than the 
bang of a rifle. The engines of a tank or a plane have 
more than those of a jeep. 

More important than mere pitch or loudness for 
identifying sounds is what is known as the quality of a 
sound. It is the quality rather than the pitch that per 
mits you to know one man’s voice trom another's, even 
il both use exactly the same words in spe aking or vi\ 
ing a command. The bandmaster can tell the sound 
of one instrument from another by their qualities. He 
may even be able to tell one cornet from another. 

The quality of a sound or a noise depends on the mix 
ture of tones that make it up, just as the flavor of a 
cocktail depends on how the various liquors and season 
ings are proportioned. A perfectly pure tone is hardly 
ever heard. Nearly always it has other tones mixed up 
with it, put in by the individual instrument that makes 
it or by the individual ear that picks up the sound. 

It is this mixture of pitches that determines whether 
the sound is musical or just a noise. When the complex 
ity becomes too great, the result is noise. Noises do not 


* This article and others to follow are parts of a forthcoming book, 
Psychology for the Fighting Man, prepared under the direction of a 
Subcommittee of the National Research Council, to be published by 
The INFANTRY JOURNAL at an early date 


have as definite pitches as musical tones do, be 
they are really mixtures of many pitches. T here 1S 
a “swish” sound that actually combines all the au 
pitche Ss. 

\ sound is a vibration or series of waves set up it 
air or other material through which the sound tra 
Sound can travel through the earth. That is wl 
sometimes helps to hear a dists unt sound if you put 
ear to the ground. Sound can also travel through th 
water, actually better than through air. That hel) 
lot in the detection ol subsnarines and the prop ller 











noise of surface vessels. Sound can travel through 
sort of solid, liquid, or gas—through almost anyt! 
except a soft inelastic solid, like felt or a cushion 

The waves travel from the source of the sound 
much the same way that the ripples spread out in ; 
widening circle when you drop a pebble into wate! 
The longer the waves, the slower they come by, the 

and the deeper in pitch 

sound. The shorter the waves, the higher the freq uel 
and the higher pitched the sound. 


lowe their frequency, 


T here are many sounds that human ears cannot pic! 
up. The best ears cannot generally hear sounds with fr 
quencies below fifteen waves a second. A frequen 
twenty does not sound like a tone, but just a low flut 
ing sound. And at the other end of the scale peopl 
seldom hear tones much above 20,000 waves per seco 
That is just about the nee. of the chirp of a crick 
Notes too low to be he: rd a 





e sometimes felt as \ 
tions on the body and may he annoying, especially 





they are very intense. Notes too high to be audibk 
sometimes called the 





ae 
-are damaging to smal 


“death ray 
organisms such as germs but, so far as is known, have 
no appreciable effect on human beings. 

Some animals, however, can hear noises muc! 
high in pitch to be heard by human ears. So there ar 
“lent” whistles made for dogs, whistles which dogs 
can hear but people cannot. : 

Bats, it has recently been found, guide themselves 
around in dark caves by these inaudible sounds. ‘I hei 
own cries, too high in pitch for human ears t 
echo against the walls of the caves and warn ther 





It takes an ear as well as an eye to fight a war well. 
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FREQUENCY 
Figure 1—The curve shows what intensity of sound is just 
audible (the threshold) at different frequencies. It also 
shows the high intensity at which pressure or pain begins 
co be felt in the ear. 


the obstacles. Oddly enough, ships sailing the seas in 
the darkness of wartime might make use of the same 
principle to detect their foe, the submarine. High- 
pitched super-frequencies of sound are sent out by the 
ship in a beam like an under-water searchlight of in 
wudible noise. When this beam strikes the hull of an 
undersea boat, an echo is returned and is picked up on 
the ship, warning it of the danger of attack. 

\s people grow older they generally lose the ability to 
ear sounds at the highest pitches that young people 
y hear. This may be due to a natural aging process 
or, some scientists believe, it may be due to the colds 
and other nose and ear infections that occur during the 
course of a lifetime. Whatever the reason, a young man 
of twenty with exceptionally good hearing may be able 
to detect a frequency of 24,000 waves a second, but by 
the time he is thirty it is likely that his limit will have 
dropped to 18,000 or 16,000, which is still far above 
the upper end of the musical scale. At fifty he may be 
down to an upper limit of 10,000. He may begin to have 
difficulty with hearing even lower sounds and in un- 
derstanding speech. For instance, he may not be able to 
distinguish a word from its plural, because the s-sound 
requires frequencies near 4,000. 

[he loudness of a sound depends upon its energy, 
but it takes more energy to make the highest or the 
lowest frequencies audible than it does for the medium 
range where musical notes and the sounds of speech are 
contained. 

Believe it or not, most of the noise made by the firing 
of a big gun is below the range which can be heard at 
ill by human ears. But the rest of it, since the energy is 
very high, is nevertheless very well heard. 

Physicists and engineers measure the energy of sound 
in decibels (db). This is a scale, the steps of which are 
so planned that when you double the energy of a sound 
you increase the noise by about three decibels, no matter 
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whe ther tisa taint Ol loud sound that you are doubling 
in volume. The ear also works in just about this same 
way—by ratios instead of even steps. A difference of one 
decibel is, at every intensity, just about the smallest dif 
ference in loudness that the ear can sense 

Figure 1 shows the frequencies and decibels at 
which audible sounds occur, | he lower curve repre sents 
the threshold of hearing—the faintest sound that can be 
heard at each frequency. At any frequency a sound 
can be heard only if it has at least as many decibels as 
is necessary to bring it up to OI above the threshold 
[he upper curve shows the threshold at which uncom 
fortable pressure Or pain comes. Sounds with more 
decibels than shown by this line hurt, nor are they much 
louder. At 140 decibels, a sound is pretty close to the 
ceiling of hearing. You can have more energy and more 
pain, but not much louder sounds. 

It is astonishing how sensitive your ears are to sounds 
in the frequency range of 1,000-4,000. If you could 
hear sounds only five decibels fainter than you are now 
able to pick up, you would actually begin to hear the 
incredibly tiny movements of the molecules of the air 
Ata frequency of 3,600 your eardrum has to move only 
one ten-thousandth of a millionth of an inch to make a 
sound just audible. 

High frequency sounds do not carry so well as do 
lower toned noises. For that reason, the sound of an alr 
plane, which includes a great many different pitches, 
is only a low rumble or roar when it is in the distance, 
a higher pitched shooshing noise when very close 
Thunder is a low rumble in the distance, but is a crack 
OT crash close by. 

It is for that reason that noises of this sort are not un 
pleasant when heard at a considerable distance—for it 
is the high frequencies, in general, that are so dis 
tressing. 


How We Hear 


The sound vibrations have to travel through a good 
many different changes before they get to the place In 


the inner ear where the auditory nerve begins. See 
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First they go through the air in the auditory canal 
and make the eardrum at the end of it vibrate 

I he eardrum sets in motion a set of three small bones 
which bridge the middle ear to the inner ear. The 
middle ear is full of air and connects by a tube to the 
back of the mouth. That is why you have to swallow 
as you go up Or down in an airpl. ine or under 1 river in 
a railw ay tunnel. Maybe you chew gum to help you 
keep swallowing. Your swallowing opens this tube to 
the middle ear and allows the air in the middle ear to 
change to the same pressure as the air outside. Opening 
your mouth when you expect a bomb to burst similarly 
helps to keep the pressures equal on the two sides of the 
eardrum It feels uncomfortable to hav e the pressures 
unequal—and it also deafens you. 

In the inner ear are the semicircular canals. ‘These 
canals have nothing at all to do with hearing. The 
sense-organs in them, however, help a man to keep his 
balance, tell him when he is rotating, when speeding up 
or slowing down. 

In the inner ear also is the cochlea. This is a longish 
tube, curled up like a snail-shell, filled with liquid, and 
divided throughout its length by a partition. Part of this 
partition is a long strip of membrane, narrow at the 
broad base of the cochles, wide at its tip. The auditory 
nerve-fibers begin in cells that rest on this membrane. 
When this membrane vibrates you hear sound. 

This membrane vibrates differently for different fre 
quencies of sound. Probably the part of the membrane 
near the base of the cochlea is most important for hear- 
ing high pitches. Old people who have become deaf to 
high it are likely to have defects in this part of 
the membrane. We do not know about the low pitches 
People sensitive to high pitches are seldom deaf to low. 

Deafness of different kinds may occur as a result of 
injury in military service. 

If the eardrum is lost there is a general deafness for 
all frequencies, but it is not very great—not more than 
twenty decibels. If the bones of the middle ear are in 
jured, as well as the eardrum, then the loss becomes 
serious, but loud speech can still be heard. 

When the inner ear is damaged, there may be a hear- 
ing loss for one range of pitches and not for others— 
especially if the injury lies at the base of the cochlea. 

Figure 3 shows just what an airplane noise can do to 
hearing. If the intensity of the noise is 100 decibels and 
it lasts for half an hour, then there is a slight deafening 
effect of a few decibels for frequencies in the region of 
1,000-5,000. The effect is much greater for a half hour 
with a noise of 110 decibels, still greater for 120 deci- 
bels—which is a very loud noise indeed. The man, after 
the noise is over, is badly deafened, has trouble in 
understanding speech correctly unless the speaker 
shouts. Unfortunately, he is deafened most for faint 
and moderate sounds. Loud noises are just as loud as 
ever. But he recovers about half of his normal hearing 
in a half hour of quiet, all of it in the course of a day. 

On the other hand, flyers repeatedly subjected to 
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FREQUENCY 
Figure 3—The curves show hearing losses for three differ 
ent intensities of airplane noise after a half hour's ex 
posure. 


these deafening noises for long periods may suffer per 
manent injury of the inner ear, permanent ‘difficulty in 
perceiving the high frequencies. Boiler makers and 
others contionenaale exposed to laead continued rack 
show the same kind of effect. 

A big gun may be even more damaging to hearing 
It makes two sounds, a boom and a crack. If you ar 
half a mile away from a big gun when it is fired you 
hear the crack first. It is produced by the projectile 
going through the air and comes to you about when the 
projectile does. You won't hear it if you're going to be 
hit, because the crack will arrive with the “shell The 
boom comes after the crack and the projectile, for the 
projectile may travel at a speed of about half a mile a 
second, whereas the boom, which is a sound produced 
by the explosion at the muzzle of the gun, travels 
you from the gun at the ordinary speed of sound, about 
a fifth of a mile in a second. 

You can tell the distance a gun is away if you can 
see its flash and then count, “One dead Jap, two dead 
Japs, three dead Japs,” until you hear the boom. i it 
takes one second to say “One dead Jap,” then the dis 
tance of the gun in miles is about the number of dea 
Japs divided by five. 

The boom of the gun, if you are half a mile off, is 
just a boom. But if you are near the muzzle, a little in 
advance of it, it is the end of your hearing. Your ear 
drum would be ruptured, the bones in your ang ear 
wrecked, and your inner ear permanently i injured.” 
pressure of this sound on the ear is .. as 
much as forty-five times the normal pressure of the at 
mosphere. 

If you are farther away, off to the side but in advanc« 
of the muzzle, you may only have your eardrum rup 
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and acquire temporary deafness of your inner 

Still farther off the effect may be like that of too 

an airplane noise—only temporary deafness to 

frequencies. 

he man behind the gun is in a more advantageous 

ion. The sound-pressure is not so great there, and 

oun-shield may protect him a little too. His ex 
ition of the noise also helps, for it leads him to ad- 
+ muscles attached to the bones of his middle ear in 
: a way that they resist the impact of the sound. But 

ill do well to wear ear-plugs or at least to put cotton 
his ears if he does not want to have his hearing inter 
fered with for a time afterwards. 

Putting cotton in his ears may be a great advantage 

, soldier exposed to much less intense noise, also. On 
a pistol or rifle range, for example, such protection to 
the hearing has been found to improve marksmanship. 
Another man’s shot, or even the anticipation of your 
own next one, may make you jerk just enough to spoil 

ur precision. This does not happen when the noise 

‘dulled 

Ear-plugs are a great aid, not only for gunners but 
also for men in airplanes. But all the men in the gun 
crew Or the airplane crew must wear them at the same 
time. Otherwise the man with the plugs will miss the 
commands of the man without them, because the man 
without the plugs will forget to shout. But a man with 
plugs in his ear never forgets to shout because he always 
wants to hear himself talking, and he has to shout to 
hear himself. 

In an airplane you can hear shouting better with the 
plugs in your ears than without, strange as that may 
seem. With no plugs the noise may be so near the pain 
threshold that men do not shout loud enough to be 
heard. No one likes to hurt himself by his own shouting. 
It is, moreover, hard to get the ear to hear an increase 
in loudness that is above the pain threshold. But with 
the plugs in your own ears it another man outshout- 
ing the noise, you may hear his words perfectly, for 
then the extra energy in the shouting can have its full 
effect. 

If, therefore, you want to hear speech above a loud 
continuous noise, you had better plug your ears—stick 
our fingers in them. That sounds crazy, but men who 
om tried it know that it works with astonishing suc 
Cess 

Sometimes soldiers fake deafness in order to avoid as- 
suming responsibilities. The man who feigns deafness 

1, however, usually be detected. The examiner tests 
his sensitivity for each ear separately and then for 
both together. If the soldier is just pretending deafness 
his thresholds (the loudness at which he says he can 
t hear) will be inconsistent—one threshold at one 
|, another later. His thresholds should, moreover, be 
only half as large for the two ears together as for one 
alone, since the ears reénforce each other; yet the 
malingerer, even if he knows this fact, is unable cor- 
rectly to fake these measurements. 
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PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE FIGHTING MAN 


There is also a psychological kind of deafness which 
is called hysterical. Because of great fear or emotional 
shock, a man may become genuinely unable to hear al 
though his ears are still normally sensitive. This trouble 
lies in the brain. The man is not faking. He cannot cure 
his deafness by an act of will. He is a neurotic case and 
should receive medical attention as soon as possible 


EMOTION AND Nolist 


Loud sounds, especially when they are sudden por 
strange, are natural causes of fear. Many sounds a 
te rrifying. 

\ sudden loud noise, like the discharge of a pistol 
will make anyone blink and jump—it will startle him 
[his is true even of well trained men who pride them 
selves on their familiarity with firearms. It is an in 
stantaneous response that may be all over before the 
eye can see it It shows up, however, in slow motion 
pictures. 

Loud noises are also distracting You pay attention 
to a sudden infernal racket or din; you have to. The 
enemy often takes advantage of this tact, so be ware 
One of the effects of the dive bomber or strafing plane 
lies in the noise it makes. When one of them shrieks 
dow n over the heads of troops they are impelled, almost 
irresistibly, to look up Thus they may disregard for 
dangerous moments tanks or other ground forces which 
may be their greatest danger at the time. Experienced 
combat soldiers know that they must usually ignore the 
great noises of planes and shells and keep their attention 
on the job of killing a more dangerous ground enemy 

Seasoned troops get so that they don’t appear to pay 
any particular attention to the din of battle. Even 
horses will stand still under the rising roar of a diving 
bomber—will only toss a head impatiently. 

he inexperie nced soldier, on the other hand, needs 
first to become adapted to the noises of war. He must 
be exposed to them in training as much as possible 
After the noise has become familiar, its loudness will 
not affect him so much. 

Control over a noise makes it less fearful. You don’t 
mind the noise of gun fire so much if you are doing the 
shooting. Even in London in the Battle of Britain, the 
people came to welcome the noise of the antiaircraft 
guns. It became for them a pleasant sound. 

But men subjected to the excessive noises of war over 
1 long period sometimes build up a sensitiveness to any 
sort of loud, sharp report. They are in the state of a man 
with a hang-over. The bang of a door will make them 
jump. A loud shout is painful The noise of a truck ex 
haust is frightening 

In the hospital where men are conv: ile scing trom 
bad cases of these war nerves, the dropping of a pan will 
startle a w ard full of sleeping men so viole ntly that the 


jerk will bring them out of thei IT sle e P and even out of 


their beds on to the floor. 
But this state of nerves, though linked in their minds 
with the noise, and produc ed by the noise, is due mainly 
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to more disturbing things that have become associated 
with the noise. 

Noises just as loud and originally just as distressing 
as the noises of war, if they are just a part of everyday 
work or fun, are tolerated. Men become used to the din 
of a boiler factory or a pneumatic drill. It may deafen 
them, but it does not demoralize them. 

It is when a particular noise is always linked ~ 
the threat of personal injury or death, or with the i 
jury to frie nds and damage tov ital objects, th: it noise in 
general comes to have a particular horror in addition to 
its natural disturbing quality. 

This sort of emotionally ch: urged noise can shock the 
mind and cause it serious injury. 

The noise of battle is stimulating—exciting—to the 
soldier who is —— for it. It makes his heart beat 
faster, sends the blood coursing through his veins. He 
is stirred to work faster, fight better, yell louder. It is 
hard to sit still under this powerful excitement, but 
often men must—both soldiers and civilians. When 
there is something urgent to be done, however, the 
noise of war comes as an appropriate and helpful ac- 
companiment to action. 

Although noise keeps men alert for immediate ac 
tivity, it may hinder the work of a soldier if he must be 
responsible for some deliberate task like the careful 
plotting of a plane's course or artillery fire, or the move 
ment of troops for an attack. For men who have to do 
these things, advance training in doing them under 
conditions of loud and distracting noise is especially im 
portant. 

It is because noise stimulates activity that it is 
eventually fatiguing. That is why most adults do not 
like noise. Their muscles get tense and they get tired. 
If they are not taking active part in the crashing drama, 
this tenseness is translated into irritability and jumpi 
ness. But young men, like children, usually enjoy 
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Figure 4—Effect of airplane noise on hearing speech. 
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noise, especially when they know its source or are 
ating it themselves. 


BEATS 


The pilot of a bimotored plane keeps his m 
operating at the same speed by listening for beats 
adjusting the speed of one motor until the beats d 
pear. It has also been reported that the Germans | 
posely keep the motors of their planes at diffe 
speeds so as to create beats which make the use of sor 
detection apparatus more difficult. What are beat 

If two tones ol the same frequency sound toget 
they simply add up to a louder tone. 

But if they differ slightly in frequency, then 
beat. You hear OOOO( oooONDDDOOOOo000000 
OOo0000000. A frequency of 1,000, sounding al 
with a freque ncy of 1,004, will give four beats per 
ond. Th: it is bec: 1use the two seal waves get out ol 
step and partially cancel each other four times every 
second, getting in step and reénforcing each othe: 
between the cancellations. You get one beat a second 
from 1,000 and 1,001; one beat every two seconds from 
1,000 and 1,000.5. Musical instruments can be tuned 
by beats, in the same way that a pilot “tunes” th 
motor of his plane. 


(COMMUNICATION 


Loud sounds drown out faint. It is hard to talk inside 
a moving tank. Low sounds drown out high more than 
high drown low. That is another reason why the low 
pitched noise of a tank, or a plane, makes conversation 
impossible. But it would take a tremendous number of 
crickets to mask 2 conversation by their chirpings. 

The masking of speech sounds by the loud low 
pitched noises of mechanized warfare creates a serious 
problem. It is impossible to give an oral command t 
man in the field unless you can shout into his ear. In 
side tanks, airplanes and gun turrets it may be entirely 
impossible. Hence resort has to be made to other 
means. 

Figure 4 shows what the noise in an airplane does 1 
the understanding of speech. For speech in quiet su 
roundings all the frequencies are available at all the 
intensities, from the threshold of hearing in quiet, up to 
the threshold where pressure or pain begins to be felt in 
the ears. The airplane noise masks all the low intensi 
ties, moving the threshold up toward the top of the 
diagram and leaving only a small region available for 
communication. For you to hear under these conditions, 
the speaker has to speak at 80 or 90 decibels above 
whisper. That means that he is shouting at the very top 
of his voice. 

Visual signals can sometimes be substituted for audi 
tory. A man can wig-wag a message with flags, can 
flash Morse code with a flashlight, can raise his arm and 
point. A gunner in a tank can tell the driver something 
by different pressures with his foot. But none of these 
substitutes is so good as speech, for speech is quick, 
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nd specific. It does not have to be learned after 
ldier has come into the Army. Every recruit can 
and understand speech—at least in some language 
st as readily as he can walk. 
us the telephone, including the Walkie-Talkie, 
es an extremely important military instrument, 
se it can be used to make speech carry over great 
ces, or to make it carry over a few feet in the 
ice of deafening noise. In this latter case the 
shut out—at least partially—by padding on the 
ers of the head-set which the listener has to wear 
tank, in an airplane. 
Fortunately, it is easier to hear speech than many 
sounds, because the pitch range used in speech is 
region for which human ears are most sensitive. 
[he fundamental pitch of the human voice may be a 
uency as low as 90 in a man with a bass voice and as 
gh as 300 in a woman’s shrill voice. But there are also 
oher frequencies that come in. High component tones 
ind 3,000 are common. The characteristic pitches 
tor some vowels and consonants go as high as 4,000. 
In fact it is the higher frequencies that are most im- 
it. If all the frequencies below 500 are cut out, 
voices sound strange but are still intelligible. Under- 
st nding of speech is reduced by only two per cent. 
But if all the frequencies above 1,500 are eliminated, 
then the intelligibility of speech is reduced by about 
rty-five per cent. It is important, therefore, to pre 
these higher frequencies in any telephonic system 
ommunication. A single order misunderstood may 
se a battle. 
Chere are all sorts of ways of testing communication 
stems, but they all boil dow n to the same thing. You 
speak and then measure the intelligibility of your speech 
to a listener. In this way you can find out how a mask- 
ng me works, as in Figure 4. You can discover how 
good a telephone system is—and that is important be- 
cause telephones distort speech and cut dow n its in 
telligibility. Some phones are, moreover, worse than 
others. 


\ simple practical method is to ask questions and to 
ee how often you get the right answers, but that does 
ot tell you why the mistakes occur. A more precise 

method is to study how particular consonants and vowels 
ire communicated. For instance, if the sound is faint, 
may be heard as free, because th and f are hard 
understand in faint sounds, but ee is likely to remain 
r. So, to measure intelligibility of speech, you mY 
unt up the errors for each consonant, each vowel, « 
haps, for a set of questions taken as a whole. 
When there are no masking noises, speech remains 
intelligible at great varieties of intensity. Intelligibility 
stays abov e ninety per cent for loudnesses between 50 
120 decibels above the threshold of hearing, for 
verything between a quiet voice and shout. The sound 
= gets into difficulties at very weak intensities. 
_In general th, f, and v give the most trouble at every 
degree of loudness. On the other hand, the sounds i (as 
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_and o (as in 
tone) are easy to understand. Even in a faint whisper 
they generally come through correctly. 

The telephone, however, tends to distort speech by 
cutting out high frequencies 
whereas it is these high frequencies that are the most 


in time), ou Cas in town ), er Cas in term 


and leaving in the low 


important for intelligibility. The sound s suffers most 
since it depends almost entirely on high frequencies 
Often you cannot hear ar s over a poor tele phone, although 
you may put in the s’s in the right pki ices if you know 
the sense of the message . Similar to $ 18 th, which needs 
some high freque ncies in order to be clear; and similar 
to th are z, t, and f which depend only a little less on 
the high frequencies. Vowels like u 
as In tone) are 


as in tune) and ¢ 
characterized almost entirely by low 
pitches and do not get into trouble on the phone. There 
is trouble for though when a soprano singer tries to 
sing it on a high note, a note above its natural pitch 

You can hear the pitches of the different vowels if 
you say over and over to yourself oo-oh-ah-ay-ee. The 
pitch goes up, even if you sing the series with you! 
voice going down. Say ee-ay ah oh 00, and you hear the 
vowel pitch gO down. That is why the telephone lets e¢ 
by less frequently than the other vowels, why the tel 
phone operator trills the r in three so that the listener 
will not think she said two. 


Locatinc Opjyects By SouND 


The ear is not so good as the eye for loc: iting the po 
sition of objects. E dgar Berge n talks without moving 
his lips, while Charlie McC arthy on Bergen’s lap 
makes the mouth movements. It is Charlie who seems 
to be talking, because the eyes of the audience locate 
the speaking mouth exactly, whereas the ears cannot 
give such accurate information. 

Nevertheless the ears can do a very good job in telling 
whether a sound is from the right or the left or from 
some intermediate position, although they make mis 
takes about the difference between front and back, or 
up and down, and in estimating distances. 

It is true that you can sometimes know something 
about distance with only the sound to go by. If the 
sound is familiar so that you know how loud it really 
is, then, if it appears faint, you judge it to be far away 
If it has the low and high pitches in it, you will think 
it must be near, because you can hear only the middle 
pitches—those for which the ear is most sensitive—for 
sounds that come from far away. 

It is also true that the pitch of a rapidly approaching 
sound gets higher, because the speed of the object that 
makes the sound speeds up the frequency of the sound 
You notice this in hearing the whistle of an approaching 
locomotive. 

The whistle of a bomb goes up In pitc h as the bomb 
falls, sometimes because the bomb is speeding up, 
sometimes because it is getting nearer to you so that you 
hear more and more high components in its sound. High 
pitched sounds do not travel as far as low 
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Figure 5—Localization of the direction of a sound. 


But the best localization of sounds by human ears is 
for their direction. That capacity depends on the fact 
that people have two ears, one on each side of the head. 
The sound gets to a far ear after it arrives at the near 
ear, and it is louder at an ear that it reaches directly 
than at an ear that is screened by the head. 

Look at Figure 5. A sound at E is loud in the left ear, 
faint in the right; and it gets to the left ear first. Either 
or both of these differences thus make it appear to come 
from the left. The opposite relation is true for a sound 
starting at C. 

If the sound comes from A, it gets to both ears at the 
same time and with the same intensity, a relationship 
which leads the hearer to localize the sound halfway 
between left and right. The same relation holds for a 
sound from D, and the result is that sounds in front 
(A) and in back (D) are apt to be confused, although 
not always. The sound from in back may be a little 
fainter than the one from in front because the outer 
ears screen the sound from the rear. That clue works, 
however, only if you know how loud the sound ought 
to be. 

If a sound comes from B, a position intermediate be 
tween A and C, then the two ears, working together, 
localize it correctly. It is a little earlier and a little 
louder at the right ear, but not so much earlier nor so 
much louder as it would have been at C. 

The low frequencies (as in gunfire) are localized 
mostly by the difference in time of their arrival at the 
two ears. Since these sound waves are long, there is a 
good chance for the time difference between the ar- 
rivals of the same wave at the two ears to be effective. 
For the same reason, they slip easily around the head so 
that there is little difference in loudness at the two 
ears. 

On the other hand, the high frequencies (as in a 
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whistle) are localized almost entirely by the intensity 
difference. The waves are very short and do not 
much chance for differences in time to operate, but 
being short, they cannot easily get around the head 
Thus the ear that is wholly or partly screened by th, 
head hears only a faint sound. 

Localization is worse for the middle frequencie: j; 
the neighborhood of 2,000, because this frequency j 
too high for time-difference to be very effective, too low 
for intensity-difference to be very effective. 

Both principles operate together for most sounds, bx 
cause most sounds are complex. They have in then 
both low and high frequencies. 

A source of sound is localized best if the head is free 
to move. You settle the question of the direction of » 
sound by moving your head from side to side until th 
stimulation is alike in both your ears. Then your nose is 
pointing toward the sound—unless you have made th 
unlikely mistake of pointing your nose directly away 
from it. 

There is an experiment in which a man has his hea 
surrounded by a horizontal circle of telephone receivers 
and in which a mechanical device always turns on the 
sound in the receiver that the m man, as he turns his 
head, is facing at the moment. Where does he om 
think the sound to be? Why, right above his head. 1 
is the only position in w hich a single sound would con 
tinue to be alike at both ears, no matter how much bh 
turned his head around horizontally. 

The Army uses, when better devices are not avai 
able, auditory direction-finders. This instrument has 
large receiving horns, widely separated and connected 
up by telephones to the ears of the observer. It is like 
giving the observer bigger ears further apart, so as t 
increase the differences of intensity. The device can bx 
used for determining either horizontal or vertical dire: 
tions, and works pretty well with the high frequencies 
where difference in loudness is the important factor. It 
does not work so well for lower frequencies where time 
difference becomes important, because exaggerating th 
time-difference by having a large distance between the 
horns confuses the observation more than it helps. This 
trouble arises because the time-differences between the 
two ears get to be as large as the time-differences b 
tween successive waves of the same sound. 

The observer in this apparatus has a means for 1 
tating himself along with his artificial ears, so that 
he can aim himself at the sound. That is the natural 
way in which a man localizes the direction of a sound 
and the natural method is usually the most accurate 


Sounp CAMOUFLAGE 


It isn’t always wise to shoot your rifle when you get 
a chance for a shot at one of the enemy. If you shoot 
you give away your position. But you can shoot when 
others are shooting, shoot when the enemy starts making 
the noise. In the confusion of sounds, nothing may 
localized. 
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,etimes one man, safe behind a tree, can break 
to draw enemy fire, while his comrades off in 
r place are ready to shoot where he drew the fire 
The re are all sorts of simple ruses with rifle fire 
re really sound camouflage. 
he chief principles of sound camouflage are three 
juite simple. (1) The actual occurrence of one 
| is masked by another sound. An artillery barrage 
s rifle fire. Low airplanes sometimes mask the 
| of approaching trucks. (2) Localization becomes 
finite if there are too many simultaneous sounds, 
s one sound stands out clearly from the others. It 
ier to locate a single machine gun than one of three 


-, n they are all letting go together. (3) False sounds 


ay deceive as to the nature or location of an actually 


hreatening military weapon or activity. Jericho was 


Len by a few men with lots of trumpets 


Hearinc Ru.es 


Here are a few simple rules to help you to get the 
st out of your ears. 
Keep the wax cleaned out of your ears. Other 
wise it may deafen you. Especially in hot weather and 
climates is it likely to make trouble. But be careful 
bout taking it out yourself. It is better to get help from 
, medical officer. 

Keep well. Avoid colds. If you have a cold, it 
nay be dangerous to subject your ears to great changes 
if pressure, as you do in going up in a plane and com 
ng down. The cold is likely to have closed the tube 


from your mouth to your middle ear, so that the pressure 


: the inside of the eardrum cannot be equalized to the 
side pressure. Unequal pressures deafen you. 

Avoid exposure to loud sounds, heavy gun fire, 

iirplane noise, if right afterwards you are going to need 


to listen for faint sounds. The effects of the loud sounds 


may easily last for half an hour, sometimes even for a 
lay. Protect your hearing with cotton as you protect 
ur eyes with goggles 
4) If you do not want to be temporarily deafened 
by your own rifle fire, plug your left ear with cotton 
It's the one that gets the explosion pulse from the 
muzzle of your own gun. 

If you are in the midst of loud noise and want to 
hear speech, plug your ears with ear-plugs or cotton, or 
even your own fingers, if you have them free. Then you 

can hear the shouts of other men better. And if all of a 
gun crew have their ears plugged, then no one of them 
will forget that he has to shout to make the others hear, 
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tor he will inevitably shout in order to hear his own 
voice . 

6) Listen, especially when you know what kind of a 
sound to expect. On patrol and reconnaissance, keep 
quiet and listen. The strain you feel in your ears when 
vou listen is your middle-ear muscles adjusting them 
selves to the most sensitive hearing 

Get interested in sounds. You can learn to recog 
nize all sorts of objects when you have trained yourself 
by practice. Some men can, under certain conditions 
distinguish between two different airplanes by the 
sounds of their motors They could not describe the 
difference to you, but they recognize it. Trained woods 
and jungle fighters learn the differences between the 
sounds of human and animal movements in the under 
growth 

And here are some rules to help you from being 
deafened, temporarily or perm: ynently, by very loud 
sounds 

(1) Protect your ears from loud sounds. Use ear 
plugs or cotton when they will not interfere with you 
hearing commands—when the men who give com 
mands are using them too. Put your fingers in your 
ears and open your mouth when a gun is about to dis 
charge close by. The new helmets protect your ears from 
blasts but not from loud sounds—except the special 
padded helmets with phones inside them. Some helmets 
actually distort the localization of sounds 

2) Keep your ears away from the places where the 
sounds trom gun-discharges are greatest. Keep away 
from any position ahead of the muzzle of a gun. Face 
the direction from which the sound will come, turning 
neither ear directly toward it. The head itself is an ex 
cellent screen for the ear behind it, but when it shields 
one ear well it is generally exposing the other ear unless 
you put your finger in it 

3) Hunt for objects to screen the ear. Kee p behind 
walls when an explosion’s coming. Lie down in hol 
lows. The explosion pulse generally rises from the 

ground anyhow, so you are better off when prone 

(4) Open your mouth when an e xplosion is coming 
It helps the pressures on the two sides of the eardrum to 
become equal, and may even save you from having the 
drum ruptured 

(5) Expect the « xplosion If you are prepared for it 
your middle-ear muscles are set to resist violent move 
ment of the bones in the middle ear. They are very dif 
ferently adjusted in listening for a faint sound and in 
expecting a loud one 














HOW TO SHOOT 
The U.S. Army Kifle 


How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle is a new book just published by The INFANTRY fiom L. 
It is a natural complement to Field Manual 23-5 and shows graphically in words and pictu 
every step necessary to turn the tyro into a good rifle shot. The material comes from the fies y's 
graphic portfolio on rifle marksmanship which you may have already seen. The method used 
is that developed by the Infantry School and is based on countless hours of trial and successfu! 
test on the range and on the battlefield. 

This and the followi ing pages Ww ill give you an idea of the pictures s and easy-to understand text 
Step by step How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle takes you through every phase of its sights on 
the main target, the basic idea behind all training, which is to kill Nazis and Japs. 

Here’s a brief résumé of the contents: fifty-five pages of how-to-do-it pictures; a number of 
problems in adjusting for windage and elevation; cut-out diagrams for self-help in teachin 
sighting and aiming; and a facing page of explanatory text to every picture. 


| to 10 copies, 25¢ postpaid; 11 to 50 copies, 20¢ postpaid; 51 or more copies, 17¢ postpaid 


TODAY—tThe Bull’s-Eye 
TOMORROW —The Enemy 





TODAY — THE BULL’S-EYE 
TOMORROW — THE ENEMY 





Today's bull’s-eye will be a well-trained, well-armed 
Jap or Nazi tomorrow. 

You hit him. Or you miss. 

For that reason, there’s no such thing as shooting that 
is about right. It is either perfect—or it is wrong. Your 
life depends upon it. 

In camp, you shoot at a fixed target. On the battk 
field, the target moves. You must learn to hit the first 
—before you can hope to hit the second. 

By learning right shooting habits—by constant pra 
tice—every man can learn to shoot. 

It seems hard at first. Later, when your body limbers 
up—when you learn the rules of good marksmanship-it 
becomes easier. 
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HOW TO SHOOT 





nrst thing to learn about the correct sight picture 
rrect alinement of the front and peep sights 
the bull's-eye. 

t should you see through the eyepiece of the 
bar? 

should see the top of the front sight through the 
of the circle. A vertical line drew n through the 
f the front sight should coincide with the verti 

neter of the peep sight. 

upper left 


first sight picture is correct; the 


t course, are wrong. 
next thing to learn about the correct sight pic 
the correct alinement of the front and peep 
with the bull’s-eye. 
hirst sight picture at the bottom of the plate 
is what you should see through the eyepiece of 


the sighting bar—the bull’s-eve is in proper position. 


the correct alinement. The othe rs show common 

you should never make. 
On the correct picture, the top of the front sight is 
seen at the middle of the circle and just touches the 
hottom of the bull’s-eyve, so that all the bull’s-eve can be 


early seen. The eve should be focused on the bull’s 


A TIGHT SLING MEANS A STEADY RIFLE 


When the loop sling is properly adjusted on the 
upper arm, place the left hand, knuckles out, so that the 
sling g passes around the side of the left wrist near the 
wrist bone. If properly adjusted, the sling is flat against 
the wrist 

hen, before you take your position, pli vce the left 

. that the rifle lies in the center of the V formed 
by the thumb and the fingers of the left hand, with the 
hand forward against the upper sling swivel. 

Note that some leeway is permitted in the position of 
the op on the arm. The Manual prescribes that the 
OP sn hould come above the bicep. But experie nce at 
Che Infantry School shows that many men get better 
results with a lower sling. It is important that “light” 
visible between the sling and the forearm. 

Be sure the sling is doing its share of the 


giving your rifle full support. 
stea rifle. 


work in 
A tight sling means a 
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FIRST SIGHTING AND AIMING EXERCISE 





U. S. ARMY RIFLE 


FIRST SIGHTING AND AIMING EXERCISE 




















































A TIGHT SLING MEANS A STEADY RIFLE 
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TAKE UP SLACK BEFORE “CLUTCHING” 
je « ng 4 aD h ¢ | 
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TAKE UP SLACK BEFORE AIMING 
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DON’T HOLD IT WITH YOUR MUSCLES 
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TAKE UP THE SLACK 





> ; 
Betore we go into the positions, it Is import 





know how to take up the slack in the trigger 






part of the position exercise because the slack n 






take n up by the hnget as soon as the correct pos 





assumed and before careful aiming is begun 
Che “slack” in the trigger of a rifle is like the 
in the clutch of a car. 






That “play” is built in 






clutch by the manufacturer as an extra safety 





ance—a preparatory motion that enables both 





and you to get set for a shift in gears. There's 






in the brake too—il there weren t you d stop so su 
that teeth the dashboa 
moment you pushed down on the brake pedal 


Your rith 


amount of slack that brings the trigger lug ju 





you'd break youl on 





also has this “safety allowance’ 






point where it begins to release the hammer. S 






the trigger beyond the slack and the trigger rek 





hammer. This causes the rifle to fire 






Che entire amount ot slac k In the trigger Is t 
> 






by one positive movement of the finger 






Take up the slack as soon as the correct pos t 





assumed, and before C ireful aiming Is begun 





SUPPORT THE RIFLE WITH YOUR BONES 
DON’T HOLD IT WITH YOUR MUSCLES 
l aking p 


} OT Some 






Now vou are ready tor the positions 


sitions is a matter of bones, not muscle 





you, taking correct positions wont be easy until Vv 





bodies limber up. In a few days, after some practic 






. . ! 
stretching exercises, you will take correct post 





easily. 





The whole idea behind positions is to give your i 





steady support. Only your bones can do that 






: a ] — 
strongest man will tremble after a few seconds il 






tries to support his rifle by muscle alone. The weak 





man can hold his rifle steady, if he uses his bones | 






form a firm base. 






These pictures make the idea a little clearer. Int 
upper picture the stick stands straight up and d 







[he ten-pound weight on it has good steady supp 
It gives t 






In the lower picture the stick is tilted 






weight poor support. 





Same way with vour rifle. The upper pictur 


] 


bone Is st 4 






the right way to hold your rifle. The arm 






up and dc wn. 





If your arm bone is tilted, as in the lower 





your rifle will wobble. Your muscles can't h 





place very long. 






“Lise your bones” and your position is Sul 





steady. 











HOW TO SHOOT 


CALL YOUR SHOTS 





vay to teach yourself to squeeze the trigger and 
rk it—is to call youl shots. 
» can tell where your shot will hit—bull’s-eve o1 


You are 


ng the trigger—you are following the rules 


se—you are shooting with open eyes 


u cant call your shot correctly, it means you 
t| the trigger. You did not know where the sights 
inting at the time the rifle was fired. You shut 
ves and fired afterward. You almost surely missed 

Il's-eye. 
se pictures show what happens when you 
e your trigger. 
[hese pictures also show what happens when you 
eT} 
Remember—squeezing the trigger and calling you 
ire two vitally important rules of good shooting 


: 
—, YOUR LIFE—OR HIS 
Some day you may find yourself suddenly faced by 
SP this Jap—or a German. 
_ Look at this man carefully. His uniform may not fit 
y but his face is determined. At this very moment, the 
“ training camps of Japan and Germany are filled with 
nen like him—training hard, working day and night, 
- practicing marksmanship with one end in view: To kill 
; YOU 
7 When vou meet this enemy, the man who will come 
iJ ut of that meeting alive will be the man who can shoot 
- nost iccurately and rapidly. 
“< Chances are all in your favor if you learn to mak 
7 # quick and proper use of your rifle. That means the 
oe = ability to fire it accurately and rapidly. 
Gor Note the order in which the above words are written. 
7. \ccuracy and correctness of execution of each shot in 


t 


pid fire are vitally important. Speed is secondary. 
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CALL YOUR SHOTS 





Shot one: he jerked and flinched Shot two: he squeezed the trigger 





Shot one: he “guessed” a bull's-eye Shot two: he called a bull's-eye 


ae ~ 


Shot one: he got the red flag 


Shot two: he called his shot correctly 


YOUR LIFE ...OR HIS 
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COVER TO COVER—UP 





HOW TO CORRECT SIGHTS FOR WIND 














TO CORRECT FOR WIND. . 


Move rear sight inte wind by turning 
the windage knob. How much? 























worce of wind x range (in 100’s of yds.) _ licks 


























COVER TO COVER—UP 


Soldier lies prone. Rifle is grasped by right 
about three inches below stock ferrule swivel 
On order—UP—he push Ss up on both arms ar 


knee—and dashes forward 


COVER TO COVER—DOWN 

lo take cover—right hand grasps rifle at butt 
taking prone position in rapid fire 

Pivoting on left foot—knee well bent—soldier 
himself forward and down, breaking his fall wit! 
of rifle. 

He then flattens to ground, rifle grasped i 
hand. 

These pictures show the need for perfect | 
conditioning. Good soldiers must be good athlet 


HOW TO CORRECT SIGHTS FOR WIND 


Once you know the direction and torce ot the 
if isn't hard to make correct allow ances for it 
This soldier aimed at the bull’s-eye. But the 


blew his bullet clean off the target. So he adjusted 


sights to allow for the wind, and he hit the | 


ul 
squarely. 

Let's see what he did to accomplish this 

He figured the direction and force of the wind 
he applied this rule—the wind rule at the botton 


1) 
} icture¢ 


He multiplied the force of the wind by the rang: 


100’s of yards) and divided by ten. Result: I he 
ber of clicks of windage needed to put the bul 
the bull’s-eye. 

Then he moved the rear sight into the wind | 
ing the windage knob the correct number of cl 

For example: If a 9 o'clock wind blew at 20 n 
the range was 200 yards, he multiplied 20 by 
divided by 10. The result—4—was the number 
of windage needed to hit the bull’s-eye. Since t! 
blew from 9 o'clock, he moved the windage k: 
the wind—that is, to the left—4 clicks. 

The windage rule applies to a 2, 3, 4, 8, 9 
o'clock wind. For a 1, 5, 7, or 11 o’clock wind 
half of the windage given in the formula. 





HOW TO SHOOT 


YOUR RIFLE, LIKE YOUR GIRL, HAS HABITS 
FOR WHICH YOU MUST ALLOW 


uch for wind allowances. Now let’s discuss one 
- llowance you must learn to make. This allow 
for certain habits of your rifle itself. 
way, your rifle is like’ your girl friend. She prob- 
1s certain habits you leamed about before you 
ot along with her. She didn’t wear a sign telling 
bout them. You had to learn from experience. 
Same way with your rifle. Every rifle has a person- 
I] its own. Like people, it has certain habits you 
catch on to before you get the most out of it. 
\r yu too have certain traits that the rifle must get 
Obviously, a rifle will act differently when 
by a six-footer than when it’s held by a much 
er man 
example: One rifle might shoot a little to the left. 
ther might tend to shoot a little high and to the 
right. A tall man leans right into the rear sight. A 
man can’t get quite as close—so his sighting is a 


flings 


little different. 
These are things each of you must discover yourself 
shooting the rifle. Once you recognize these habits, 
s easy to make the necessary allowances for them. 
Allowing for a rifle’s habits is called “zeroing the 
The zero of the rifle is the point at which the rear 
sight must be placed for elevation and windage to hit 


the center of the bull’s eye on a normal, windless day. 


HOW TO ZERO THE RIFLE 


On a windless day, set the rear sight of your rifle this 
way 

Turn the elevating knob as far down as it will go— 
then move it up ten clicks—which usually insures your 
1 his hitting the target at 200 yards (providing | you do every 
thing else right). 

Adjust the windage knob, so that the wind gauge 
stands at dead center. 
Then Next, take the prone position, aim, squeeze your trig 
ger, and call your shot. Note this in your score book. 
For purposes of practice, mark the strike of the bullet 


nge the target marked “shoot once” with a pe ncil. ) 
e num Now, shoot again and mark your score book. (Mark 
et int ri} of bullet with pencil under “shoot again.” ) 
Study your first two shots. If you have been shooting 
yy Curl properly, they should be close together. If you aren't 
cks t one of these first two shots, fire a third. (Mark 
ph - it with pencil under “If necessary, shoot again.’ 
é and [wo or all three shots should form a group on the 
clicks target—and in your score book. They reveal your rifle’s 
a hal it they tell you your rifle tends to fire high or 
» in low—left or right. They tell you what adjustments you 
must aa in your rear sight to allow for your rifle’s 
ind | ; ality.” 


THE U. 





HOW TO ZERO THE RIFLE 
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YOUR RIFLE, LIKE YOUR GIRL, HAS HABITS 
FOR WHICH YOU MUST ALLOW 





ALLOWING FOR RIFLE’S HABITS IS CALLED 
“ZEROING THE RIFLE” 


The zero of a rifle is the 
point at which rear sight 
must be placed for eleva- 
tion and windage to hit 
center of bull's-eye on 


a normal windless day 








ON A WINDLESS DAY, SET REAR SIGHT THIS WAY 
\- - cal 
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By Kurt Solmssen 


During one of the battles in France in the summer of 
1918 a young British lieutenant was isolated in an ad 
vanced position together with a sergeant and one o1 
two men. He had returned from home leave only the 
day before. When his father died he had been granted 
a two weeks’ furlough. But friends and relatives at 
home had seemed so different, so far removed in their 
thoughts and actions from the battle which he had just 
left, that he felt like a stranger among them. So he 
bought War Bonds for all of his small inheritance and 
returned to the front without awaiting the end of his 
leave. 

Now, as he sat in a shallow trench with his men, all 
this was apparently forgotten. It was getting dark and 
the situation became increasingly uncertain, so he tried 
to signal his position by firing a Very pistol. By mistake 
he used a green light inste ad of a red one. The result 
was an artillery herr ige of impressive proportions. And 
as he sat there and w atched the fireworks it dawned on 
him that those War Bonds he had bought with all that 
he owned in the world were hardly enough to pay for 
the useless show he had just ordered by mistake. 

Ihe moments when the combat soldier can stop to 
think about the cost of the war are obviously rare. And 
yet once in a while there must come the time when he 
asks himself: How can we pay for it all? 

Napoleon was a firm believer in the theory that war 
should be made to pay for itself. At the same time, he 
was probably the last one who was able to put that 
theory into practice ona large scale. Under changing 
conditions of civilization nations at war have found it 
less and less feasible to make their armies self-supporting 
in conquered countries. In this war the Japanese and 
the Germans had to dig deep into their pockets in spite 
of the tremendous territories occupied by their armies. 
In our case this will be even more true, for countries to 
be occupied by our armies are likely to be in a state 
where we shall prefer to feed them rather than to live 
on the land. That means that we shall have to foot the 
bill for this war ourselves. 

\t our present rate of spending the war costs about 
$165,000 a minute. Ten million dollars an hour. This 
vear we are faced with a budget of roughly 109 billion 
dollars. Where is the money to come from? On inquiry 


we are told that about 51 billion or forty-seven pe 
of this sum will come from taxes, and that 58 | 
r fifty-three per cent will have to be borrowed 
adds up very neatly to the required 109 billion d 
but it is not a sastifactory answer. We are not pri 
interested in the big figures. The question is 
how the money can be raised, and what the eff 
our lives will be. As far as taxes are concerned 
thing seems quite clear: The Government tak 


much away from our incomes, adds it to its own ine 


and uses the money to pay tor the expenses of the 
But what about the sum that is to be borrowed? 


How to Pay for a War 


The War can only be paid for by work-- 
or by War Bonds, which represent work 
we pledge ourselves to do in the future. 


[| 


vel 


n 


\tte 


all, we can only borrow it from ourselves. Certainly y 


cannot raise money just by a trick of bookkeeping 


What difference is there between borrowing and t 
\t first glance, all problems of public finance seer 


iT 


SO complicated because they never present a cle i 


picture. Numerous factors are involved, and their eff 


overlap each other, just like the waves caused by ston 


falling into water: If we throw in two or three p 
4 | 


we can watch clear and pretty rings spreading 
reflecting from the shore, and we know which stor 


bl 


causes each of them. But when many hailstones « 


raindrops hit a lake all we see is a choppy surface. Ir 


the Same way, we Can only know what we are 


financially by considering the contributing events sin 


Also, the size of the figures or of the community 
not make any difference in principle: What 


ers lly true tora hundred million people must be gen 
ally true for a smaller number, and a billion is just 


great number of depwuar-s 

In fact, we are basically in the same apn 
small community peer was unarmed and s 
finds that it has to fight. | 


doll . 


} 
Choe 


Each man will go out os I 


- : . . 1 
himself a gun. How does he pay for the gun? He! 


saved the money. How did he save the money? 


earned it in some useful occupation, and spent le 
he made. | jut let us suppose now that he alway 
all he made. In that case he has no savings. T: 
a gun right away he must borrow. Nobody W 
him money unless it can be re paid; and the only 
repay the money is for him to keep on work 
making money, but to spend less. Or if he \ 
live just as wall as before, to work longer an 


spen 


obtail 
] k n 


yay t 


nrc 
ik ‘ 


man 


xt 





HOW TO PAY 


ey. When it comes to actual fighting, the 

use the guns can no longer earn money by 
¢ goods. In addition, they must be fed and 
bv those who Stay at home. From then on the 
new guns and the maintenance of the fighters 
‘inly come out of the incomes, past or future 
infighting population. The cut in their con 
rk n must be correspondingly greater. 
ny case the guns are paid for in the last resort by 
re s of earnings over consumption. The differenc« 
t. y | payment from savings and payment through 
ng is just one of timing If we have saved, the 
ur spending has preceded the purchase; if we 


th borrowed money, the cut in spending fol 


is country, our situation differs from this picture 
espects We have no one from whom we could 
pons, and there is no outsider from whom we 
borrow. When the British, or the Chinese, or the 
needed more armaments than they had or 


ithe produce, they bought them in this country 

When they did not have sufficient funds to pay tor 
x they began to borrow or lease from us. Since 
| no other country that could do us ourselves a 
ag service, we must and can produce our own 
vf pons, and somehow pay for them ourselves. How 


n a self-contained community like the United 


“ 


the ultimate effect is approximately the same 
28. = gain, it is the timing that varies rather than the prin 
’ ple involved: If we must produce our own war ma 
s we can do so only as fast as our existing facilities 
n turn them out or can be converted to war uses. It 
s an outside source from which they can be ob 
ned the community can arm itself that much faster, 
iuse somebc ly else’s productiv e facilities, or pe ssibly 
ee d cks of war materials, can be immediately utilized. 
_ Similarly, if we could borrow money abroad, it would 
e possible to put off the cut in our consumption until 
F repayment of the loan begins. Since we cannot and 
_— ill not be able to do so, but do raise the money within 
: S our own community by the sale of War Bonds, the re 
uction in our spending—the cut in our living stand 
is—becomes immediately effective. For the difference 
etween taxation and saving lies in the future rather 
in in the present. 
pay taxes we obviously give up part of our 
. imings and pay them to the Government instead of 
4] pel y them for consumers’ goods. However, every 
hich we invest in War Bonds has also been 
m iT t some time. In most cases we have earned it 
irselves. If we buy War Bonds from current income 
dollars which normally we would be able to 
: a pend tor the purchase of goods we want. Now we 
| ler torego the possible use of these goods or services, and 
ICT at the moment the effect on our lives is the 
e as that of taxes: a reduction in our standard of 
lhe same is true even if we buy War Bonds 





vings. We would not have these savings unless 
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at some time in the past either Wwe ourselves ol whoever 


Wwe inhe rited or got the money trom had used le SS than 


he made Phat somebody ve luntarily lived less well 


in order that later he or his heirs should live bette: 
It there were no war we might now us these savings 
to satisfy our desires. We might buy a comfortable 


house, a better education for our children, or take a 
(rip around the world. Now we do not We give up 
these privileges and continue to live on our present 
earnings. Therefore th purchase of War Bonds from 
savings again means that we pay for the war through 
cut in consumption 

Ina small group it Is evident evervone that thos 
who stay behind must produce the consumption good 
for the others who in time of war have to heht on pre 


large group, such l in 


duce war materials. In a very 
entire nation, the truc picture is at times blurred becaus 
the availabk goods and service ire distributed by the 
money system. In peacetime we produce what we 
individually, like to buy. We do not get paid unk 

We produce something somebody would be willing 

spend money on. Therefore, for every dollar entitling 
the recipient to a dollar's worth of goods or services, on 
dollar's worth of such goods or services is created. In 
wartime at least every other dollar is paid out to some 
ene who has produced ordnance ot supplies not destined 
lor civilian consumption but the dollar he receive: 
gives him a “right” to consumers’ goods. Unless the 
Government can somehow collect a dollar for every 
dollar it spends on the war, there would be more such 
‘rights” outstanding than there are consumers’ good 
Inflation would result. However, if it does collect the 
full amount, then we have again the state of affair: 
which prevailed in the smaller group I he producers 
of consumers goods share their production with the 
service men and war workers. Or in other words, al 
though both the Wal worke rs and the civilian worker 
do their ibs, the vy can consume only 1S much is the 
civilian workers produce 


work 


[here is no other way of doing it. Any way we look 


\gain the war is paid for by 


at it, stripped of all the technical words, the cost of 
a war finally appears in our lives as just this: mor 
work and harder living. Everything else is make-believe 
\nd vet the technique ol raising money which we idopt 
now will make a big difference in the future 

If we pay taxes we feel that the money is gon rol 
ever: we don’t expect any of it back. If we buy War 
Bonds we know the money will be returned to us after 
the war. That in itself will be of the greatest Importance 
when the present shortage of facilities for the produc 
tion of consumer's goods is reversed—when there will 
be ample manpowe! and when it will be necessary to 
create jobs If at that time we have the feeling that now 
we can spend our savings, if we all go out and purchas 


I 
goods from the proceeds ot Ou! Wat Bonds da de m ind 


for goods will be created and there will be jobs lust 


the same, we should not forget that money is only a 
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certificate to show that we have a right to a certain 
share of the existing goods. Money itself does not create 
goods. Suppose the “dey had come when the Govern- 
ment would pay back the sums now invested in War 
Bonds. If this money is to do us any good at that time, 
we must see to it that the merchandise is there which 
we shall then want to buy. That means that we shall 
have to produce it. The purchase of a War Bond, then, 
is a form of self-imposed taxation, coupled with a prom 
ise that after the war we shall keep on working so that 
this country will again be the land of plenty. 

In fact, bearing the cost of a war during the war is 
only the first half of the job. We cannot feel that the 
expense of war is really paid for until prosperity has 
returned. The more highly civilized the country, the 
more difficult is this post-war problem. Under primitive 
conditions war might even be profitable. A wild tribe 
going to war is either annihilated or returns with its 
neighbors’ belongings. For those who survive there is 
no economic aftermath. 


Even in the eighteenth or early nineteenth c 
two good harvests in succession were usually eno 
restore a country to normal after a war. The out 
manufactured goods was small; almost the enti: 
duction of the country came from the eg 
men went to war, as the fields were despoile od, t 
try was quickly reduced to starvation, and war en 
exh: ustion. 

and at the same time our post-war problem ; 
ous—because roughly eighty per cent of our prodi 


Today, our capacity for war is so en: 


eighty per cent of the things we consume or us: 
sists of manufactured goods. An automobile 

will turn out a “crop” of cars or of airplanes just 
desire, but a field cannot be converted to produ 
thing but food. In war, the field produces re 


when peace comes it is automatically back in peac 


time production. Our ability to restore this prod 


for peace will largely determine the ultimate eff: 


this war. It will “ finally paid for when, after \ 
we create for ourselves the opportunity to work 





od di ie: ik 


Today’s Soldiers Look Ahead 


And the correspondent in this war, unlike his predecessor of 
twenty-five years ago, can find manifold evidence that the victory will 
be well used. Young men who are doing our fighting are, to a surpris- 
ing extent, thinking about the war’s end not only i in terms of getting 
back home to their wives and sweethearts and getting away from 
danger and discomfort. They are thinking also in terms of what kind 
of world we shall have after peace comes. They are thinking realistic- 
ally. Above all, they want the United States to be kept strong on land 
and sea. 

The politician who preaches “normalcy” at the end of this war will 
find some hard-headed opposition. He will find these men assured and 
matured beyond their years. He will find that they have fully learned 
the lesson that two wars in twenty-five years have taught. 

He will find that they want not national escape to irresponsibility, 
but peacetime compulsory military service for youths now growing 
up. They want a Reserve Force that in an emergency could 
provide a full strength of trained units immediately instead of small 
groups of untrained men organized on paper into companies, battal- 
ions and regiments. He will find a greater love of peace than ever and 
with a realization that peace is not automatic but must be secured. 

These, I believe, are the views of the fighting men. I do not think 
a correspondent in 1917-19 could have found this realistic thinking 
about the future among our men in France. I know there was none of 
it in B Company. We wanted only to get it over with, to get home and 
forget there ever had been a war. It is stirring to see this change in atti- 
tude. It makes the dust all right, the flies all right, the heat all right.— 
Byron H. Darnton in the New York Times. 
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ILITARY JUSTICE 


And the Field Soldier 


By Lieutenant\Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 


ccasion the preparation and drafting of charges 

lve a complex legal problem that will give 

Wal . ¢ xperienced staft judge advocate an acute Casé 
eact 4 itters, but by and large it is a simple process, 
tion i ing nothing more than careful adherence to the 
t of prescribed in the Manual for Courts-Martial. 
ord is careful; these days an officer cannot rely 
lerks relieving him of responsibility for the ac 

f his work. 

| who may prefer charges? AW 70 extends this 
to all persons subject to military law, be they 

enlisted men, camp followers, newspaper cor 

ndents, yardbirds, or general prisoners. Oath to 
irges must be made either on personal know] 

on information and belief after investigation. 

| ope of investigation in this connection will be 

1 on be low.. 

id of preferring charges it is ordinarily preter 
pecially in a minor case, to inform the accused’s 
nding officer of the matters.” (MCM, par. 25.° 

is far from suggesting that only the company 

I nder can preter charges (though this mistaken 
has almost become crystallized as a custom of 


hus, 


ice.) J if the OD on his tour of inspection 
Private Oatmeal fast asleep on Post No. 6 at 
urs, he is the one who should properly swear to 
rges, and not Oatmeal’s company commander, 
After all, the 


1D had personal knowledge of the offense, since he 
ommitted. The same considerations apply in 


s lawfully aslee p at the time. 


where the Army is stationed abroad; there 
with local authorities and the local civilian 
tion cannot be left to the discretion of company 
n post commanders, but are the proper concern of 
rters, with the result that charges inve'ving 

s against civilians are regularly preferred by the 
Marshal or his assistants. The important thing 
in mind is that there is no requirement that the 
ny commander must prefer charges, and, of 
since personnel records were moved up to higher 


D 


ther IS no onger th 


echelons, ime argument of con 


venience 1n having the c mpany commander do so 


| 
\ word about the investigation necessary yustity 


swearing | Charges covering 


The 
investigated the matters 
ind that the 


to the best of his knowledge and belief 


in othcer in offense to 


which he was not an eyewitness rorm on the 


charge sheet re ids, “has set 


forth in specifications true 
Read 
charges isa 


Fre 


quently charges come in from distant commands which 


same are 
in fact 
ing through the papers accompanying the 
sufhcient investigation to support such an oath 


] 
must be redrafted as when two OI iccused are 


in circumstances WV 


mor 
hic h re QUITE 
an | 


separately chargec joint 
In such Cast 


advocate § 


the 


charges and a jolnt trial ssistant 


adjutant, or even the staff judge warrant 


ré drafted 


ha 


ofhcer, is fully justified in swearing to 


charges on information and belief once he read 
through the file. 

The next subject for consideration is the matter of 
should be enough to refer the lay 


ind Appendix 4, MCM. 


But the sales resistance which such a 


draftsmanship. It 
ofhcer to paragi iphs 24-29, 
uggestion gene 
rates is really amazing, and on the whole I have found 
it easier in the long run for all concerned to take up 
and discuss the charge shi el page by page and item by 
item. 

In Ve neral. ( harges are prepared in triplicate, ex 
cept in the case of joint charges against two or more ac 
cused. Make one additional copy tor each accused in 
excess of on¢ Phe pre paration of joint charges is dis 
cussed below. 

Page 1. Name. “Give last name, first name and mid 
dle initial in that order, followed by serial number, 
grade, company, regiment, branch or by other appro 
, to fol 


The foregoing is the direction 
ind hardly ( ills tol 


priate description of accused. Alias names, et¢ 
low in same manner.’ 
on the charge sheet, more than a 
word of caution. 

Some commands INSIst 


that wher the accused has 


no middle initial, that fact be noted by writing his 
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: Part Five: Preparation of Charges 
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name “Schmaltz, Joseph, NMI.” Personally I frown 
on the NMI practice. I think it might well be under 
stood that, where no middle initial appears, such omis 
sion is equivalent to a certihcation by the personnel 
section that the particular miscreant has no middle 
initial. At any rate, NMI Is not part ot the soldier's 
name, and is at best a clerical notation. 

with the accused's serial 
number, important at all times, is absolutely vital on 


Accuracy in connection 


the charge sheet. That is so because the charge sheet is 
the basic document in the record of trial for personal 
data relating to the accused, with the result that an 
error on the charge sheet is perpetuated in the general 
court-martial order, and thus messes up all the machine 
records from then on out. 

“Other appropriate designation of accused” refers to 
the proper desc riptive language designed to show on 
the face of the record that accused, if not in the military 
service, is none the less subject to military law. See 
the last sub-paragraph of par. c, Appendix 4, MCM. 
Thus, in the case of a civilian employee at an overseas 
base, the designation would be “John A. Gorilla, civil 
ian contractor s employee, a person accompanying the 
armies of the United States without the territorial juris 
diction of the United States.” 

\ge. This means age at the time the offense was 
committed; purpose is to assist the appointing or review 
ing authority in disposing of the case. If the lad is 
nineteen, say, he may well be entitled to different treat 
ment than a man of forty. - 

Pay. Reason tor including this item is not to deter 
mine whether accused is a malefactor of great wealth or 
otherwise, but to inform the court 


and the reviewing 
authority 


how much of his pay is subject to forfeiture. 
Since the 1942 Pay Act and the change from specialists 
to technicians, the pay item is no longer beset with any 
complications. Insert just what the charge sheet says, 
“Base pay plus pay tor length of service.” Remember 
that enlisted men geta logy every three years now, same 
as officers. Do not deduct the ten cents 


formerly 
twenty-five cents ) 


Soldiers’ Home contribution in the 
case of Regular Army enlisted men. 

Allotments to dependents. This is included partly in 
order to determine the amount subject to forfeiture. 
partly as a guide to the review ing authority in exerc ising 
clemency. 

There are two kinds of allotments. One is the com 
pulsory allotment under the Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act of 1942, the Class F allotment: this is not 
subject to court-martial forfeiture. (See par. 6, Circular 
288, War Department, 1942.) No court can take it 
away except in the case of a dishonorable discharge, 
whether executed or suspended; only in that event will 
the soldier's dependent lose the allow ance. 

A voluntary Class E allotment, on the other hand, is 
subject to forfeiture at all times, and this is significant 
only as a matter of clemency. The same applies to the 


entry relating to Government insurance deductions. 
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Data as to service. These are read to the court 
the findings have been arrived at and before th 
tence is voted on; it is also considered by the revi 
authority. Both are interested in knowing w} 
they are dealing with a recruit or with an old s 
If the directions on the charge sheet are followed 
as to service should present no difficulties: “As 
terminated enlistment, give including dates of ; 
and organization in which serving at terminatio. 
to current enlistment, give the initial date an 
term thereof. Give similar data as to service not 
an enlistment.” Do not include character given « 
charge. And since everyone's term of service v 


tended for the duration plus six months by the Joint 


Resolution of December 13, 1941, it is not nec 
while the war lasts, to indicate the term of any 
ment, etc., 

Data as to witnesses. 


nor to refer to the statutory enacti 
“Give names, addresses 
note if for accused. List documentary evidence an 
where each item thereof may be found.” Thes: 
must be supplied in the first instance by the 

pre ferring the charges, and are one of the matters 
which the accused is entitled to be informed by ¢! 
vestigating officer. If the investigating officer dis 
additional witnesses or documents he should mal 


propriate notation on the charge sheet, and the same 





{ 


true if the accused has asked that additional witness 


be called in his own behalf. But, of course, onc 
papers are referred for trial, neither prosecution 
defense is limited by the names or papers listed 

list is a guide and a convenience, not a limitation 


Data as to restraint of accused. 


“Give date, plac 


and initial date of restraint of accused.” For examp! 
“Confined at Guard House, Camp W otherspoon, N 


27, 1942.” 
1943.” Subsequent changes in the status of rest 


Or, “Arrest in quarters, Fort Read, | I 


should be noted. When the accused is neither in 


nor confinement, it is desirable to note “No restraint 
simply to show that the point has not been overlook 


Page 2. On this page are entered the charges 
specifications the charge, which is simply a rele 


to the Article of War which has been violated, and +! 


specification, which sets out the facts constituting s| 


violation. 
It should be sufficient, in this connection to 
the draftsman to paragraphs 27, 28, and 29 and | 


\] 


pendix 4 of the Manual: once it has been determin 


what offense an accused has committed, the pro} 
ing in of the blanks in the sample specifications set 
in Appendix 4 would seem to be an exercise we I] 
the mental capabilities of an intelligent high-sc! 
student. But the thing is apparently not quite s 
to judge from the numerous corrections which n 
made in the staff JA’s office, so perhaps a few addi 
words of explanation may be in order. Let us fn 
sider the mechanics of draftsmanship, next son 
ters of substance. 

Draftsmanship. The touchstone here is to 

















ns set out in Appendix 4 with one exception, 
vill be pointed out) and to remember that the 
r this particular form of military writing differ 
erous important respects from those standard in 
he Ids 
Numbering of Charges. Charges are numbered 
an numerals, specifications in arabic numerals; 
en there 1S only one charge OI only one speci 
n yer a charge neither is ‘Rembesed. Just like 
lorsement—vou don't number the single para 
of a one paragraph indorsement. 
Abbreviations. Whe brevity of the new system 
breviated orders, whereby “LT COL CHAS J] 
CMALTZ CMP is reld fr assmt & duty at BBT'C and 
WP to AAFT IC, TDN,” and all that sort of thing, 
not vet reached the charge sheet. The basic rule 
it abbreviations are not (repeat not) used. You 
nell out grades, organizations, places. You abbreviate 
middle initials, names of states, and—here is the 
n¢ leviation trom the Manual—you — the 
ers of organizations as prescribed it in AR 220-5. 
That means that you spell out the neues of only 
es. air forces, and service commands; a regiment is 
he 506th Parachute Infantry, and not the Five Hun 
lred and Sixth. 
imple of a proper specification 
In that Private First Class Silvester H. Entwhistle, 
Headquarters and Headquarters Battery, 457th Field 


\ 1] 


\rtillery, hav ing received a lawful order from Lieuten 
Colonel Harlan J. Falkenberg, Coast Artillery 
( Ps to return to he: idqu: irters, the said Lieutenant 
Colonel Falkenberg being in the execution of his office, 
it Oneonta, N. Y., on or about November 29, 
1942, fail to obey the same.” (No. 139, page 255, 
VICM. 
Note further the injunction of par. 5, AR 220-5, that 
parenthetical descriptis e identifications are not 
part of the official designation; and such words in paren 
theses have no place on the charge sheet. After all, if 
ntwhistle (just above) failed to obey a lawful order, 
t difference does it make whether the 457th was 
rmed with 105mm. howitzers or with peashooters? If 
Sergeant Glutz of the 301st Coast Artillery goes on a 
bender what does it signify whether his outfit fired 
tally CHD), vertically (AA), or not at all (Bar 
Balloon )? 


Designations. If the accused was in the military 
service, he is designated by grade and organization. If 
ide has been changed, that fact is noted: “In that 
te (then Corporal) Alphonse Quat, did etc.” “In 
Major Gaston Andon, Infantry (then Captain 
Gaston Andon, Army of the United States), did, etc 

If the accused is not in the military service, but is 
subject to military law by reason of AW 2 (d), such as, 
tance, a contractor's employee at an overseas base ' 
hen appropriate descriptive language is added in order 
von the face of the specification that the accused 

rly subject to military jurisdiction. For instance: 
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“In that John A. Hoss, newspaper correspondent, a 
person accompanying the armies of the United States 
without the territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

Similar procedure is employed where accused, though 
not in the army, 1s nonc¢ the less subject to trial by 
\rmy court-martial; sec par. c, Appendix 4, M¢ M, 
for additional examples. The principle is always the 
same. You must set out sufficient descriptive matte: 
right on the charge sheet, within the four corners ol 
the specication, to show that the person named in the 
specification is subject to the jurisdiction of Army 
courts-martial 

4) Serial Numbers. The serial number of the ac 
cused is never included in the specification. The serial 
number of the accused is NEVER included in th spe 
cification 

loint Charges. When two or more accused commit 
a joint ottense, they are generally charged jointly ind 
tried together. The forms for joint specifications are 
set out in par. f \ppendix +, MCM; the one most fre 
quently used begins, 

“In that Private Louis D Dope, Company A, 47th 
Quartermaster Regiment, and Corporal Joe Cumbet 
patch, 417th Chemical Company, acting iointly and 
in pursuance of a common intent, did, ete.’ 

From that point you continue with place, time, and 
offense just as if you were charging a single person. So 
there IS no great mystery concerming what Is written 
on page 2 of a set of joint charges. Less generally 
known are the mechanics of arranging page | in such 
a case. Here they are 

First, prepare page | as if only one accused was in 
volved—fill in all the data for Pvt Dope, add the 
data regarding witnesses, and the details about his re 
Straint Make enough copies so that there will be 
three plus one for each accused more than one 

Next, on a separate charge sheet, enter the date cov 
ering Pvt. Cumberpatch, down through “Data as to 
service.” X out the words “as to witnesses” on the next 
line, insert “as to restraint of accused,” and enter thos 
data. Write nothing more. Then cut off page | in the 
middle, and cut off pages 3 and 4. Next paste the top 
of the half first page for ¢ umbe rpatch on the top ol the 
full first page of Dope’s charge sheet. That gives you 
a joint charge sheet, with separate personal data as to 
both accused, and with joint charges against both 
One oath to the charges sufhices, one Ist Indorsement 
of reference is all that is needed, and the TJA notes 
his service of the charges on both accused once on 
page 4 

You make just as many copies ol the half first page 
as you do of the entire charge sheet. W here there are 
more than two joint accused, you simply continu the 
same process. For instance, if four accused are in 
volved, you make up SIX charge sheets containing the 
specifications and the data concerning accused A; six 


half first pages which you paste on top w ith the data on 
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accused B; six more, pasted on top of B's half pages, 
containing the vital statistics on C; and then on top of 
those go the six half sheets with the dope on D. 

Pe rfectly simple, isn’t it, once it’s explained? Trouble 
1S, this sort of thing up to now has rested in tr adition 
rather than in print, and most of the lads who knew the 
tradition have long since gone places. 

Substance. To attempt a complete treatment of the 
substantive law court-martial charges would involve 
a treatise on the punitive artic les of war, which even 
in the days of Colonel William Winthrop, when our 
Army including the retired list.) amounted to 29,838 
men all told, required nearly 400 |; irge and well-written 
pages, fully documented with an impressive number 
of footnotes. Winthrop’s last edition appeared in 1896, 
nearly half a century ago, and a modern text following 
his elaborate conception would doubtless be of con- 
siderable assistance to the service; but—perhaps reassur 
ance is even now called for—it will not be attempted 
here. All I shall attempt is to collect a few suggestions, 
and to point out some of the more troublesome pitfalls. 

Duplication. The Manual warns (par. 27) against 
making one transaction, or what is substantially one 
transaction, the basis for an unreasonable multiplica- 
tion of charges against one person. 


Thus a soldier should not be charged with disorderly 
conduct and for an assault when the disorderly conduct 
consisted in making the assault, or for a failure to report 
for a routine scheduled duty, such as reveille, and for 
absence without leave, when such failure to report 
occurred during the period for which he is charged with 
such absence without leave. So also the larceny of 
several articles should not be alleged in several speci 
fications, one for each article, when the larceny of all 
of them can properly be alleged in one specification. . . . 


What the foregoing amounts to in a nutshell is that 
when a single act is involved, it should be charged in 
its most serious aspect, rather than as the violation of a 
whole series of articles; there should be no attempt to 
see just how many offenses can be spelled out of a 
single instance of misconduct. 

Minor charges. “Where charges are preferred for 
serious offenses, there should not be joined with them 
charges for minor derelictions unless the latter serve to 
explain the circumstances of the former.” Thus, to a 
charge of assault with a dangerous weapon with intent 
to do bodily harm there should not be joined a charge 
that accused was downtown without a necktie; a charge 
of failure to report for-reveille should not be added to a 
charge of willful disobedience of the lawful order of a 
commissioned officer; nor a charge of drunk in station 
to one of misappropriating a government vehicle. The 
exception occurs when a minor offense starts a.whole 
train of wrongdoing, as where a soldier goes AWOL 
for three days, is confined, escapes, and beats up the 
MP corporal who finally apprehended him; in such a 
case it would be quite in order to unite a charge of three 
days of AWOL with the much more serious offenses of 
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escape in violation of AW 69 and striking a no. 
missioned officer in the execution of his office 
AW 65. 

There may be a second exception, where a 
oftense is adc led simply to advise the command th 
act is an infraction of discipline. Suppose a soldier 
downtown, gets drunk, and then goes joy riding 
GI truck. 
properly run so that the trucks are well guarded 
| am supposing the sort of irregularities that have 
pened—and that will continue to happen.) Befor 


Yes, | know, the motor pool shoat 


spree is over, the acc used asks an unauthorized Cl 
to hop on the truck, and to drive it, and the cir 
eagerly accepts both invitations. Here the bas 
tense is misappropriation ol military property in 
tion of AW 94, which according to the book can 
up to five years if the property is worth more than 
Some jurisdictions call this just a wrongful 1 
under AW 96, but the other is an approved solu 
too.) Under the principle just discussed, we woul 
add to that serious offense a charge of being d: 
or Ap mega or even drunk and disorderly in viol 
AW 96. But at a good many headquarters 
eatd add, under AW 96, a specification alleging 
accused permitted an unauthorized civilian to dr 
government vehicle—by way of making clear t 
command that this is a milit: ry offense. 
Random suggestions. Here are a few pointers on 
ters which have caused difficulty in the past; but, : 
ready indicated, no extensive treatise is being attemy 


Never include the serial numbers or the models o! 


automotive vehicles when the offense involves suc 
government property; if you include that sort of det 
the TJA will have to prove it, and if—as frequ« 
happens—he overlooks doing so, then you give th 
JA another headache. Similarly, never include the | 
of the day if not otherwise material; it is sufficient | 
allege that accused was found sleeping On post 01 
about January 17 without adding “0315.” So, too 
quite enough to say that he was so found at Fort L. 
emallcome, without going on to allege that it happ: 
at Post No. 5, the Fort Theater. 

Distinguish carefully between willful disobedi 
and mere failure to obey; one is a capital offens 
wartime if officers’ orders are disobeyed, the othe: 
ries simply six months. For details in borderline 
you will have to refer to the Manual, and, not 
quently, to the Digest as well; the essence of \ 
disobedience is an intentional defiance of se Mam 
refusal or deliberate omission to do what is lh 
be done (or to be stopped) at once. 

Remember that the clause “all crimes or offens« 
capital” in AW 96 refers to laws made by Cong: 
under the authority of Congress. See par. 152 c, Mé 
This means that a violation of state or foreig: 
cannot be charged under AW 96 unless the 
otherwise punishable under AW 96 as conduct 
nature to bring discredit upon the military servi 
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rder oO! neglect to the prejudice ot good order nances, be use su i s eally 
tary discipline. See par. 454 (1) Dig. Op. the prejudice, et nd it cannot tairly be s 
2-40. If, tor instance, a specification alleges any discredit upon the service. So leave 
vate \ interbottom, 17th Refrigeration Com cign law Citations Out of your specihcations 
uck a native of the Island of Ubangi West in 1 final caution. The old days of the Old An 
of Paragraph 14, Section 27, Ordinance No. you could turn the drafting of charges ove 
. iptel XXIV of Recompiled Insular Ordinances pic. or corpor rvice gon 
‘ Ubangi Archipelago, that alleges a military of for the time being. Most of the intelligent ch 
nder AW 96 because hitting a civilian is an whom vou trained so laboriously ar 
and an assault is always a military offense. But The lads whom vou 1 have—well, they're 
d be otherwise with a specification charging that and they'll earn—alter a while. Meanwhil 
cian Fifth Grade Stumblepuss carried a Ubangi_ ing of charges is your re sponsibility, and 
mn the handlebars of his bicycle, contrary to Par. check and double check every set of charges t 


Sec. 24. Ord. No. 9, Ch. XXXVIII of the said Ordi vour hand 


Captured Gear in 1918 


Herewith letter from the CG, — Division reporting 

having shipped by rail to GHQ, AEF, “with the com 

, pliments of the — Division” certain captured arma 

ment. Under existing orders, these guns should have 

been evacuated immediately to one of our Ordnance 

Depots of the Salvage Service. Instead of this they 

were shipped to these I leadquarters where the first in 

formation we had was the arrival of a number of rail 

road cars with this equipment on board. Under the 

| circumstances, it is believed that the violation of orders 

in sending these guns to this point should be ignored 

and in addition, a letter of acknowledgment be sent 
through channels to the Commanding General, Di 

vision. It is also suggested that instructions be sent to 

the various Corps Commanders to see that in future, 
captured material of this kind is sent directly to the 
Depots as provided in the orders, this latter action to be 
taken without reference to this particular shipment. 
Memorandum, G-1 to Chief of Staff, GHO, AE] 

August 2, 1918. 















PART TWO 


The edge-of-the-hand 
blow on the windpipe 





The mouth-and-eye gouge. 
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EX APPLEGATE 


he most effective of all blows is the edge-ot-the-hand 


It can be used on vulnerable spots of the body 
h would not be so sensitive to blows from the fist 


heel of the hand. A blow with the edge of the hand 


livered with the fingers extended, close together, 
b upright and wrist locked. The striking surface 
cushioned part of the hand between the base of 
ttle finger and the edge of the palm where it joins 
ist. Keep your thumb in an upright position and 
gers automatically extended. Otherwise you may 
h your fist. The striking surface is well padded 
s length, varying with the size of different hands, 
shly three inches. The thickness of the palm in 
cases is around one inch. While the striking su 
# the clenched fist is much larger, the value of 
ige-of-the-hand blow causes a much sharper effect. 
rly done it is much more likely to cause a break, 
re or concussion because of the force it expe nds 
latively small area. 


Around the neck and the cords on either side of the 
back of the neck, the base of the skull, the sides of the 
neck, the windpipe area just below the Adam's apple, 
the bridge of the nose, the kidneys, and the end of the 
spine, this kind of blow can be devastating. The bones 
of the forearm, the collar bone, the end of the chin 
and the wrist area will fracture whe n subjected to such 
a blow lt should he delivered with the elbow bent 
utilizing body force behind it with a chopping motion 
The last is important because it tends to localize the 
force of the blow in a small area. If you deliver the 


blow but do not quickly draw back your hand, a great 
¥ 
deal of the striking force is expended over 1 larger area 


and iS less ( fre CTrive 





and trip. 


I his blow can be delivered with either hand in 


downward direction or directed horizontally palm down 
as would be done ina bac khand saber strok T he be St 
position trom v hich to use the horizontal edge-of-the 
hand blow is with the right foot forward, and with the 
right hand. In this position your body weight can be 
utilized more fully. The reverse foot position applies 


for the left hand. The effect may be less but the blow 








rhe sitting 
neck break 
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The concussion- 
of-the-ear blow. 


can be delivered with either hand and from any free 
position. 

But of all the blows and attack methods described 
so far the principal one is still a blow to the testicles, 
for it will immediately pave the way for a quick liquida 
tion ef your opponent, if it is delivered with enough 
force. Any hold, come-along, or other restraining de- 
vice put upon you by an opponent can be quickly 
broke: if you can strike a sharp blow to his testicles or 
grab them with your hand, squeezing and jerking. 
These organs are the “Achilles heel” of man’s anatomy. 

An eye gouge, a bite, or a lip tear is alw ays good a 
close quarters as a means of disengaging your ot 
nent’s hold or to weaken him for the finishing off proc- 
ess. The best way to do the eye gouge is to place a 
thumb on the inside of the eye socket next to the nose 
and flick the eyeball out towards the edge of the cheek. 
However, in itself this is not alw: ays sufficient to put a 
man permane ntly out of action once his fighting in- 
stincts are aroused. The same is true of the lip tear— 
hook your thumb in the corner of the mouth and tear 
toward the hinge of the jaw. 

Using the elbow against the midsection or other 
tender parts of the anatomy is always good and effective. 
So are such other stratagems as stomping on the instep, 
kicking the shins, pulling hair, or breaking fingers. 
One or a combination of these things is usually suffi 
cient to effect a release from nearly any hold, such as a 
grappling hold from the rear or front, or a standing 
front choke hold. Any choke hold can be broken if you 
can grab one of the fingers and break it off. 
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The following are additional tried and proven n 


ods for use in certain circumstances w 


are not available. 


Cun Jab AND [RIP 


here we: 


If you have to down an opponent while passing 
on the street, use surprise. As you pass your opp 
on the left side) at the time in which you are dii 
opposite him, place your right leg in the rear o! 
right and execute a chin j jab from a position of hai 
side. He will go down and out. The leg in th 
has the effect of causing the body to go up and | 


down with more force. 


Srrtinc Neck Break 


[f your opponent is sitting in a low-backed chai 


proach him from the rear. As you pass hi 


m re: a. 


and under his chin with the hand coming around t 


back of the neck. From this position, a 


contract 


the arm muscles plus an upward and backward 
will cause his neck to break instantaneously. Yi 


do it almost without breaking your stride. 


If you are standing at the side of your oppor 
clench your fist and aithe him in the testicles wit! 
hand on the side next to his bedy. This will cause him 


to bend forward for your follow up wh 


ich will be 


edge of the he ind blow at the back of the neck oO! 


base of the skull. 


Ear Concussion Blow 


You can rupture and cause a concussion of th 


drums by cupping both hands and simultaneously strik 


This should | 


ing them against your opponents ears. 
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from the rear. This causes the victim to become 
happy and makes him easy to finish off 


Kicks As “Coup pe Grace” 


er your opponent has been downed, the coup de 

can be given with a kick. This can be done with 

r the toe of your toot or by driving the heel into 

b section, heart area, throat area, or temples with 

t force. In either case, it is best to be wearing heavy 

r other heavy tootge ar. To kick an opponent use 

one leg driving into the rib section or other vu! 

point. That way you can keep your balanc« 

in if you jump on your opponent with both 

[he latter method is dangerous if the ground is 

or if the fallen man rolls, because -you are apt 

vour balance and gO to the ground with him 

; you have unusually good footwork and balanc« 

; not advisable to try to kick a standing man at any 

ibove the knee unless his hands are othe rwise 

1. “La Savate” or the French method of fighting 

t is a very difficult art to master and if faultil, 
wed, can be disastrous to the attacker. 


Neck Pressure PoInts 


nere are numerous pressur\e points on the body 


vill cause severe pain if certain nerve centers 


ire pie ssed. I loweve r, the \ do not have any perm inent 


maging effect and can only be used to break holds 
ilready described before are better for this pur 
However, for a specific use, one nerve center is 
mentioning. If a man is lying on the ground 
gning death or unconsciousness and you desire to 


him, lean ove! him and Vv ith youl middle hnnge Ts 


each side ot the head into the points on his 
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skull whe re tl 


e jawbone hinges. By pressing in and up 
toward the top of his head, you will cause such pain 
that no man who is playing ‘possum can stand it. He 
will come to his feet or give himself away instantly 

In conjunction with all of these tactics invthing 
unusu i] or une xpected th it can be di ne to contuse an 


opponent Is worthwhile. If you can distract his atten 


tion, throw dirt in his eves, or hit him with any object 
which comes readily to hand or create any other mental 
diversion, vou have placed vourself at a decided 
Vantage It is nota id ide ! whe n ant ipating re ugh 
ind-tumble tactics to have a small amount of sand 
your por ket which may be thrown int nans ev 
or t have a handkerchief in the breast pocket ot your 
blouse containing a littl pepper or cayenne t throw 
n your opponents eyes. If in the middle of a fight you 
find yourself on 1 yp of a man trying to throttle him, you 
may hasten his end by beating his head up nd down 
on the ground to stun his thinking process 
JAPANESE STRANGLE Hop 
\Mluch has been said about various types of strangl 


I 
holds, principally for in wiping out try | 
OCIS, pring pany or use 1n \ Iiping ou SeniTry ry in 
ittack from the rear. It is obvious that in this case a 


knife is best. If you must acc mplish the task with your 
vare hands, the following basic fundamental hould 


be remembered: The Ippr ich should naturally be a 


noiseless one. Your attack should be 


sunched Irom a 


1 { 
leap over the remaining tour or hive feet between yout 


self and the sentry. [This leap is important because a 
Te ean! iallv wi +] - 1 the 
great Many peopie, especially hen they are on T 
alert, have a superdeveloped inimal Instinct which 
gives them wv rning ol hostile presenc lth ugh they 
] ] | ] 

ao not see or hear anything You I nad most im 


Steps in the Jap stran- 
gle hold. Step 1 (left): 
The blow to the back 
throws your enemy off 
balance; Step 2 (cen- 
ter): Bring your left 
forearm around your 
enemy’s throat; Step 3 
(right): Leverage ap- 
plied with the right arm 
and hand will either 
break your enemy’s 
neck or strangle him. 
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portant objective, of is to strangle the 
quickly and silently. In conjunction with your leap, 
your fist should be driven into the man’s right kidney 
section with such force that he will bend backwand and 


come off balance. 


course, man 


At the same time, your left forearm 
should be swung around his neck in such manner as to 
strike him across the Adam's apple. These two blows 
are enough initially to stun him for the few vital sec 
onds which are necessary for you to be able to apply a 
quick, scientific strangle hold. 

From this position with your left forearm across his 
neck, place your right hand on the back of his head and 
hook your left hand inside the bend in the elbow of 
your right arm. W ith your hand in this position, you 
can exert enormous leverage by pushing forward with 
your right hand and pulling him back with your left 
at the same time. In you have 
strangled him completely or broken his neck. One of 
the most important things about this particul: ir hold is 
that you must be continually pulling your victim back 
ward so that he is off balance ; 
more important in case you are 


a matter of seconds, 


it all times. This is even 
shorter than your vic 
tim; in this case the use of the knee in place of the fist 
is best for the first blow. This technique is known as 
the Japanese strangle hold, and it is regrettable that the 
name was originated by the Japanese through their use 
of it, in place of having been named from its frequent 
use on them. 


FRONT STRANGLI 


\ strangle hold may also be applied from the front 
by swinging your right arm forward and around bring 
ing the palm of the hand against the back 


enemy's neck. By 


your 
to the 
him to bring his head forward 


giving your body weight 


swing, you will cause 
and downward to a position where your left arm can 
be brought across up under his throat ind locked 
around his neck, with your right hand taking a grip 
When you have him 
in this position, all you need to do to cause strangulation 
or a neck break is to push your hips forward and your 
This 
is a severe application of what is known in wrestling 


on your left as a reinforcement. 


shoulders well back, lifting upward as you do so. 


circles as the “front chancery.” 


THROWS 


throws which could be 
described, but one of the simplest and most effective 
It can be applied swiftly 

right both 
hands, stepping in with your right foot, and bringing 


There are anv number olf 
is the good old “flying mare.” 


by grasping your opponents 1 wrist with 
his arm over your right shoulder with the hinge joint 
of his elbow up. In this position, you will have a firm 
grasp of his arm on which pressure will be exerted 
against the hinge resting on your shoulder so that any 
sudden downward movement of your body combined 
with a quick back thrust of your hips will send him 
sailing through the air. If he doesn’t go, his arm will 


break from the leverage exerted, and he can be finished 
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The flying mare. 


off in some other way 

the 
hod has | Li 

method has been used 1n wrestling circles for years as 


[he flying mare used with 


} 


elbow hinge mn reverse of the above-described 


spectacular type of throw. If you are working on 


hard surtace, in place ot letting gO of your opponel t 
flip him over your shoulder, maintain your hol 
after the 


head and shoulders at youl feet with a resultant Cor 


his arm throw and bring him down on 


cussion or neck fracture when he strikes the groun 


Waris 


Ihe wrist throw should be mentioned because it | 
Its most practical 

a man has reached « 
and grabbed your shirt or blouse lapel with his rig 
hand. With your left hand reach over and to the 
inside of the grasping hand and place your left thun 


‘THROW 


several] practical applications 
would be in a situation where 


in the back of his hand between the small knuc! 
bones of his first and middle fingers. Your fingers \ 
pass underneath the palm of his hand. With your h 

in this position, twist his hand sharply back tov 

him and to his right and force it toward a point on | 
ground three or four feet to his right. He will imm 
ately be forced to the ground and from there you 
either release your hold as he goes down or retain \ 
hold upon his hand, pulling his arm out straight al 
his head as he goes down, and kicking him in 
temple with your feet. In many cases, particu! 


when there is a great difference in size of oppon: 
after making the initial hold with \ 


it 1s advisable 









ind to use youl right to give additional pressure 





everage to complete the throw. The same instruc 
can be applied by doing just the opposite in case 


ft-h inded proc edure 


(‘oME-ALONGS 


he subject of “come-alongs” or a means of bringing 
captive is a large and varied one, but no such hold 
developed that is applied by bare hands can be 
ntained successtully over long periods of time with 
being weakened to such an extent that it may be 
ken by the captive. It is true that in some of the 
pes from these come-alongs, the victim will hurt 
mself, but at the same time if he is desperate enough, 
t will not deter him trom an attempt to escape. The 
niy way to keep 1 prisone! being taken in by come 
ng methods over any distance with no danger of his 
iping is to keep him in a perpetual state of semi 
sclousness by edge of -the hand blows on the neck, 
rt jabs on the chin, or any means which will keep 
; mental processes foggy. It is well to take his free 
hand and stick it down inside his belt to help prevent 
possible escape attempts 
[he most effective of all come-alongs, particularly 
hen you are forced to walk a man a long distance and 


eep him under control is the following: You are facing 
your opponent and as the come along is not an attack, 
u have already subdued him to a point where he is 
ibmissive. With your right hand outstretched, palm 
p, grasp his left hand on the back, with your hand 
olding across the back of his fingers. With your left 
ind, reach over on the outside of your prisoner s elbow 
nd pull it toward your right foot to a point where you 
re directly opposite the victim. You will find that the 
tim’s left elbow will be next to your body with your 
ght elbow between his arm and his body. You have 
t changed your grip from its initial application during 
this process. By keeping his elbow close to your body 
id locked in place by your right arm and raising the 


How to break up a push. Left: Grasp the pusher’s hand above 
the wrist with both of your hands and bend forward. As the 
pusher goes down hit him in the chin with your knee (right). 
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forearm to a vertical position, you have a very effective 
come-along which is maintained by twisting his hand 
and wrist toward you at any sign ot rebellion By ap 
plying a few pounds of pressure on the wrist, you can 
raise your victim on his toes and it is by this means 
that you will know that he is completely under youl 
control. This come-along has the advantage of allow 
Ing you In Most cases to be able to maintain sufhicient 
pressure with one hand to enable you to walk along 
i! left 
his application can be reversed for the purpose ol 
Ice lly the 


initial grasp on the victim’s hand should be done by 


with a weapon or some other implem« nt in vv 
leaving vour right hand free if desirabl 


hooking thumbs, as illustrated. Due to poor light 
gloves, weather, and so on, this cannot always be done 
easily. You can change to the interlocked thumb posi 
tion once the hold is applied if you so desire 

\nother come-along which has a great deal of merit 
is the armlock. Properly applied, this lock makes a 
hold suthc ientlhy strong for escorting a prisoner a short 
distance, gives control of you opponent completely if 
pressure 1s maintained on the forearm, and is very de 
sirable as a torture hold or in taking a man to the 
ground before tying him. The proper speedy ippli 
cation of the lock can constitute an attack. However 
it IS easiel applied as a mastering hold after vour vic 
tim has once been subdued by other means 

Its application Is as follows Facing Vou! Oppone nt 
reach out with your left hand, palm down, and grab 
the opponent about the right wrist. Shove his arm t 
the side and rear of his body; in conjunction with this 
move take the flat of your right hand and strike his left 


| he hand should 


be immediate ly \ ithdrawn atte the slap h is bee n given 


arm on the inside ol the elbow joint 
causing the elbow to bend. From this position disen 


gage youl left hand which has been ibout his wrist 


ote) 
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and shove it under and up between the point of shoul 
der on his arm. By bending forward with his right arm 
locked in this position you have him complete ly under 
control. Your right hand can then be used to exert 
extra pressure on his pinioned arm by pulling it out 
trom his back. ; 
because of the pain or possibilities of a broken elbow. 


This will force him to do as you will 


[his come-along can be maintained over a long distance 
but has a disadvantage in the fact that your own body 
must be bent forward alongside and slightly over your 
‘opponent's body to keep him under control. However, 
this is offset by the fact that it can be used for the other 


purposes mentioned above. 


Wrist Reveast 


Mention should also be made of the principle of a 
simple wrist release as it is an invaluable aid when 
someone has grasped your arm with one or both hands. 
lhe first thing an opponent does is to grab either your 
wrist or forearm. This is obvious because he wants to 
protect himself as well as to immobilize your own of 
When he will 


have four fingers on one side of your arm and thumb 


tense. a man grabs you by the wrist, 


on the other side. Regardless of how strong a man is, 
the thumb, which is the weak side of his grip, will not 
be stronger than your entire arm. By a twist of your 
wrist outward against his thumb, you can break his hold 
with a sudden effort. 


made rapidly. If 


The entire movement must be 
you will 
agi 4inst your oppone nt’ S thumb, regardless of whether 
it is his left or right hand, you will be able to break his 
grip. If he grabs your wrist with both hands, jerk up 
wards toward the thumbs and the same release can be 
effected with a little more effort. 
lease is well known in all unarmed combat, 


always twist your wrist 


This type of wrist re 
wrestling 
and life-saving circles. 


PusHinc CounTER 


Every man at some time or other has been in a posi 
tion where a belligerent opponent or a drunk has 
attempted to antagonize him by placing a hand on his 
chest and shoving him backw ard. 
ple and effective. 
on your chest, 


The counter is sim- 
\s your opponent s hand is placed 
take your own two hands, laying one 
flat on top of the other, raise them above your oppo- 
nent’s pushing hand, and come down sharply with the 
edge of your hands at the angular bend where his wrist 
joins his hand. Your 
opponent will go down for a very tt sgh reason. When 
he is pushing you, his wrist is already at a right-angle 
Any additional bend will cause a break when 
you strike his wrist with the edge of your hands; he 
can do nothing but go to the ground to protect himself 
from a broken wrist. As he goes down, you can use the 
knee in his testicles or chin or do whatever you will, 
depending upon how you desire to dispose of him. It 
is important that you bend forward in applying this at 
the time of the blow on the wrist angle. By so doing, 


As you do this, be nd forw: urd. 


be nd. 
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you force him to the ground and also pin his ha 


against your chest in such a manner that he canr 
pull away. 
i lies 


It 1S also well to cove! this vell-known means 


tying It is initiated from the ar 
lock with your opponent face downward on the grou 
and with the forearm bent up behind his back i 


painful position. 


1 prisone r secure ly. 


A little additional pressure on 
arm when in this position will force him readily to pl 
his other hand behind his back at your request. \ 
ohtly together. Take « 
end of the cord and run it around his neck and tic 


youl rope, tie the two wrists tis 


again to the pinioned wrists. Have enough pres 

on the cord around the neck to force him to hold 1 
hands high up toward his shoulder blades. Cross 

ankles and take the other end of the cord after doubli 
his legs up behind him and tie them with it so that th 
remain in that position. Any struggle to free hims 
will result in strangulaton. Correctly applied, ther 
[here are various knots ad\ 
cated in making such ties, but any standard tying ki 


no escape from this tie. 
may be used. The essential thing is the fact that t! 
victim will be unable to make any effort to release | 
self, the type of Anot! 
simple tie can be effected by using a man’s shoelace: 


regardle ss ol knot used. 
for cord. Place him with his back to a tree or post, p1 
erably of in diameter. Have } 
arms placed around and behind the pole, tie his wrist 
two thumbs 


ten or more inches 
and his two little fingers together v 
the shoelaces. In these ties, practice is most import 
because a faulty procedure in tying is glaringly 
parent. 

In this last section, it is well to emphasize again 
fact that in applying the numerous holds and « 
alongs and throws that have been and are being shov n 
throughout the country, you cannot always assume 
you are up against an untrained adversary, particul 
so in case of the Jap. If this is not the case, you will !ay 
yourself open to attack while ittempting their exe 
tion. If you are in a position to apply any of these en 
cumbering holds, you are also in a position for a killing 
attack initiated by hand or feet blows. 

Dummies a 
type. They should be of standard size, complete wit! 
arms, heads, and legs. On the dummies, the vital s sp 
should be marked and the student should be mad 
practice daily, all hand and { 
blows he has learned. It is easy to see that if in practic: 
of this type of combat you use a sparring partner, gre 
care must be taken in application of this instructior 
Submission signals should be arranged to avoid dam: 
ing each other. A man who masters the blows emp! 
sized in this article and practices them enough to 
able to use them as readily as he uses his fists need 
fear no one. Even if he never has a chance to use t! 
technique in actual fighting, it still will be worthwhil 
because of the supreme self-confidence he will dev reloy 


re absolutely necessary in training of 


WU ith no restraint, 


be 
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Nicut ATrack 


rifle company may be used in a night attack as 

a battalion or as the principal attacking force. 
: night attack the company order goes into much 
I de tail than a similar order for an attack by day 

ympany commander tries to provide for every 
uality that can reasonably happen. 

following outline indicates the matter he in 
sin his company order 


Rirte Company Orper For Nicut ATrack 


a. Information of the enemy. 
b. Information of our troops, including supporting 
hres, if any. 
Mission. 
Time of attack. 
Rear assembly area. 
Forward assembly area. 
Line of departure. 
3. a. Movement from rear assembly area to forward as 
sembly area. 
Formation. 
Initial point 
Time of departure from rear assembly area. 
Route. 
Rate of advance (unless the company is moving 
in one column led by company commander 
b. Advance from forward assembly area 
Formations: 
Company. 
. A ifle platoons. 
“Weapons platoon. 
*Company headquarters. 
Security measures. 
*Base platoon. 
Route. 
Rate of advance Cif necessary ). 
Control measures. 
Compass direction. 
Assault. 
When to deploy as skirmishers. 
Limit of advance on objective 
1. Action after capture of objective. 
Reorganization. 
*Mission of rifle platoons 
*Mission of weapons platoon. 
“Designation of support and mission of same 
Means of identification. 
Measures to assist in maintaining secrecy. 
Use or disposition of weapon carriers. 
\mount of ammunition to be carried. 
\rrangements, if any, for feeding troops 
Location of battalion aid station. 


—— 
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| ocation of battalion ammunition distribut I 


> | ocation ol batt ilion command post 


In rear ass mbly area al d on object « 


Location of company comm under 


: 

During move from rear assembly area to | vard 
issembly area, in forward assembly ( nd 
;' , . :, 

during advance trom torward emblh 


Signal communication 


Pyrotechnic signal 


Nore.—Pat graph 3 of th rder is ar é ‘ 
quence ol logical time ph ses of the « peratior with 
miscellaneous detail applicable to the whe le comn nd 


ne lude d in xX 


Whe n the rifle ct mpany ] } it of a battali n im Ny 


night attack, the battalion commander usually pr 
scribes all details ¢ xcept those marked * in the pri } 
outline He also directs and restricts the reconna nee 
of his subordinate leaders and gives specific orders for 
night patrolling to be carried on before the attack and 
after the « ipture ol the objective 

However, when a rifle c mpany 1s the princly | at 
tacking element of a night attacking force, the battal 
ion commander may prescribe all of the deta listed 
above. In iny situation, he States the ol jective the 
mission of the company alter capturing it ind the 


time of attack. He also says what protective fires will 
be provided by the heavy weapons company ind ar 
ranges for supporting irtillery fires—usually after cor 
sidering the recommendations of the heavy we \pons 
company commander and the rifl company com 
mander 

Irrespective of the details prescribed by th battalion 
commander, daylight reconnaissance by the company 
commander and his subordinates is essentia]. There 
should also be additional reconnaissance it du | nd 
at night. It is usually not feasible to reconnoiter by 
day the ground not held by our troops except by observ 
ing it from points in rear of our own most advanced 
units. The company commander sees to it that all 
reconnaissance 1S donc secre tly to ke ( P the enemy tron 
knowing what is brewing 


During daylight the company commander m 


the following things or see that they are don 
Promptly issue a warning order giving all availabl 
information 
Locate the exact limits of the company objective 
Select the forward assembly area and line of de 
parture. 
Reconnoiter and mark the route from the rear assem 
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bly area to the forward assembly area by the company 
and platoon guides. 

Reconnoitet and mark the route( s from the ad 
Vi inced edge of the torw: ird assemb ly area to the line 
ot departure if these are not the same 

Reconnoiter and mark the exact points where pla 
toons are to cross the line of departure 

Designate and reconnoiter the route of advance for 
each platoon be yond the line ot departure reconnals 
sance to be performed by platoon leaders. 

Determine compass bearings for the advance of the 
platoons beyond the line of departure. The company 
commander bears in mind that the battalion com 
mander prescribes the direction ol attack, usually the 
direction from the center of the area ol departure to the 
center of the objective, and not necessarily the same 
direction as that for individual companies ol platoons. 

Select by observation, if practicable, points where 
platoon columns will deploy into squad columns Cil 
such formations are to be used and into skirmish lines. 
Locate ridges, roads, hedges, telephone lines, or any 
other landmarks that may be used at night to help to 
maintain direction and control. 

Issue his warning order in time enough to permit 
subordinate leaders to make their reconnaissances be 
fore dark. (Platoon leaders cannot make satisfactory 
daylight reconnaissances unless they know the general 
plan of the company commander. Final details of the 
attack order are usually issued after their reconnais 


sances are completed. 


Che plan for a night attack must be simple and yet 
detailed. Careful preparation is essential, but no set 
method can be followed. The difficulties of main 
taining direction, control, and contact depend on how 
well you can see at the time of the attack and therefore 
the methods used must fit the degree of visibility. For 
him to plan his attack the company commander must 
have as complete and detailed information as possible 
of the enemy forces (size, composition, and night dis 
positions ‘ what action our own troops plan to take 
(the battalion as a whole and supporting units) and 
the ground to be traversed. 

The company comm: under gets his information of the 
enemy's forces from his batt: lion commander, and by 
contact with front line ele ‘ments; by establishing obser 
vation posts when enough daylight remains to justify it; 
by personal reconnaissance ‘by himself and his sub 
ordinates; by study of available aerial photographs, and 
by night patrolling. This last is often the only way to 
get detailed information of hostile outguards and listen 
ing pe sts. 

The company commander gets his information about 
friendly troops from _ his batt: ilion commander and 
through his own personal contact or that of his repre 
sentative with the units involved. 

Detailed information of the ground can often be 
augmented by night patrolling. 


[he company commander takes adv antage ot ey 
possib le means ot maintaining direction and cont 


[hese means are 


[he use of guides for the movements in rear of 
forward of the line of departure. ‘Good guides 
often be selected from the. patrols who have been « 
the area. 

Designation of boundaries along unmistak 
ground features, it there are any. 

Designation of compass directions for each elen 
of the company. 

he use of connecting files or groups, both laterally 
and in de pth. W hether you need these groups or | 
will depend on how much you can see. 

Designation as base platoon of the platoon hay 
the most easily identified route to follow. 

Regulation of the rate of advance. 

Ordering the advance to be made by bounds. (Bou 
are made from one recognizable ground featur 
another, if possible. Where no such features exist, co! 
umns may be directed to halt after moving a given 
tance, after moving a prescribed number of Steps, 01 
stated time intervals. 

Keeping the company in platoon columns as long 
practicable. CI practicable, deployment as skirmisher 
should be delayed until within 100-200 yards of 
objective. However, deployment should be complet 
before coming within view of sentries located on o1 
close proximity to the objective. 

Prescribing in the attack order the detailed mission t 
be accomplished by each platoon atter capturing 
objective. 


The reason why the time of attack is usually set b 
the battalion commander is in order to get neces 
coérdination, particularly when displacement of he 
weapons to the captured objective is contemp! te 
However, a company commander may be asked to re 
ommend the time of attack when his rifle company 
the principal attacking force. 

An attack launched during the first hours of darkness 
may hit the enemy before he has had time to organ 
his position or his artillery support. And it may 
anticipate night operations of the enemy himself. |: 
may be delivered after victorious combat in order 
frustrate Jap or Nazi attempts to organize a withd: 
at nightfall or to consolidate his position for defense 

An attack during the last hours of darkness may bx 
advantageous as a preliminary operation to a gene! 
attack at daybreak because it gives the defende: 
time to reorganize. Such an attack should begin in tim: 
to complete the capture of the objectiv e at least half an 
hour before dawn. This allows time for reorganiza' 
as well as other preparations to meet counteratt 
while it is still dark. The time of attack should giv 
enough leeway for reasonable delays, such as waiting 
for the enemy’s illumination to die down. 
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e rate of advance to the forward assembly area 
s country, Is about one mile an hour unless the 





erv is thickly wooded. Beyond this area, the rate 
ften be limited to 100 yards in from six to ten 
ites. depending upon how much you can see. If 
ate is set by the battalion commander, a rate should 
1cluded in the company order. In advancing by 
ls, a rate 1S not prescribed. If practicable, the 
pany commander regulates the rate himself and 
n't leave it to his base platoon leader. 
ne ol platoon columns is the usual formation for 
sing the line of departure. If the ground in front of 
\ bjective is level or slopes evenly for some distance, 
visibility is good enough to permit control to be 
ntained, it may be desirable to change into line of 
2 squad columns before reaching the locality where a 
er deployment is to be made. If the distance from 
line ot departure to the objective is only a few 
dred yards, it may be desirable to cross the line of 
rture in line of squad columns. Whether in line 
platoon columns or line of squad columns, squads 
| usually better be in column of twos, because this 
kes deployment easicl Intervals between columns 
such that skirmish lines may be formed with not 
two-vard intervals between men. Since ordinarily 
y men armed with the rifle and bayonet are used in 
ssault, a deployed rifle squad can cover about 
nty vards at a maximum. All men not armed with 
tk bavonet are placed if the rear of their squads oO! 
mns. They do not deploy as skirmishers, but follow 
ely during the assault 
[he weapons platoon, less transportation, must be 
ble shortly after the capture of an objective, but 
nust not be so close to the rifle platoons during the 
nce that it can become involved in the assault. It 
vy follow the attacking echelon by bounds as directed 
time to time by the company commander if so a 
on detail from the weapons platoon goes with the 
npany commander to act as guides. When visibility 
good, as in moonlight, the platoon may be directed to 
llow an element of the attacking echelon, with a con 
ting group following that unit at the limit of visibil 
ind the weapons platoon following the connecting 
up likewise. 
Che width (frontage) of the objective often requires 
rifle platoons to be used in the attacking echelon. 
When a support is held out, it ordinarily moves with 
st the weapons platoon if this platoon is following the 
x king echelons. Otherwise, it follows the attacking 
lon closely but far enough back as to prevent intet 
gling of the two units. At daylight, a support is 
ntial to meet an expected counte rattack and if none 
been held out, one is made up trom the men most 
ly available after the objective has been captured 
lsually a small patre 1] moving at the limit of visibility 
ve ist of each flank platoon gives enough flank pro 
ng n during the advance. 
night attack surprise is essential and is obtained 





COMPANY 









chiefly through secrecy. Here are some measur 


secure secrecy 

Keep the exact hour of attack secret until the | 
pe ssible moment 

Keep down the size and activities of parties eng ged 
in reconnaissances and other preparations for the at 
tac k 

Prohibit loading weapons until atte the Capture ol 
the objective. (Whether or not rifles are to be unloaded 
is a command decision. II troops executing a night attack 
are not thoroughly trained and experienced in sucl 
work, rifles should not be loaded. Otherwise rifles may 
be loaded and locked and instructions given that fring 
will be opened only on orders of an officer 

Prohibit smoking, use ol lights talking except 
ofhcially necessary and then in a whisper ind shiny 
or noisy equipment 

Instruct all personne! that only the bayonet will be 
used during the advance and attack, and make sure 
that bayonets are fixed before leaving the line of de 
parture 

Darken faces and hands with dirt or other availablk 
substance 

Hold down the rate of advance from the line of di 


parture to a Galt at which the entire company) can move 


~ 


in silence [his rate will de pn nd upon the ground an 


how much you Can see 


Use patrols to knocl out enemy liste ning po t ind 
outguards rust before the attacking rores re ich if 
lox ition 

There must be a means ol ick ntification tor all mer 


prescribed. If these are not mentioned in the battalion 
commander's instructions, all your own identifving 
measures must be communicated to him so that men 
moving to the objective before daylight can be identi 
hed quickly. Unless special identifying means ar 
issued, whatever means are prescribed must be readily 


iN vilable to all men The method must not be Col 


spicuous but must be easily recognized at a few vard 
distance. Identifying noises or words, such as a chal 
lenge and mswer in Very lov VoOIce without hi Ing 


sounds, are also valuabl 
Platoons advance ind attack straight to the front 


ilthough detours ot a tew \ irds to oid obst iC I may 


have to he mad \n\ itt mpt to combin« 1 tronta 
ittack with an enve I pme nt usu lly re sult only In al 
uncoérdinated ass ult ind bring on fighting be tween 


the two friendly forces 
Dhe company commander must make ure tha aL 
knows the method or methods of calling for supportin 
] 


hires to be pul down an lifted If pos ible dupli ite 


means such as pyrotechnics and radiotel phon are 
provided. The following signals, in particular, should 
be well understood: “objective taken”: put down pro 
tective fires around objective”: “lift protective hres 


} 
T he advance 1S mad mn compact columns until the 
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troops get close to the enemy. The advance is silent 
and stealthy. 

‘| he le ader of eac h column marches at its he ad. | he 
company commander marches where he can best con 
trol and regulate the advance. A noncom marches at 
the rear of each column to prevent strageling and en 
force instructions for maintaining secrecy. Column 
leaders and the company commander constantly check 
on direction and contact. 

Each column leader is prec eded at the limit of visi 
bility by scouts or a small patrol. There should if pos 
sible be men who speak the enemy language with the 
leading scouts or patrols or with the column leader. At 
the end of each bound, the scouts or patrols reconnoiter 
for the next advance, while leaders verify or reéstablish 
contact, intervals, and direction. Contact is made by 
designated men moving from flank columns to the 
center column or vice versa. The advance is resumed 
on the company commander's order, transmitted by 
messengers or by sound signals. If a hostile sentinel 
challenges, the answer is given in the enemy language 
and then the scouts or members of the leading patrol 
close in with the bayonet. Designz ited men at the head 
of the column may assist the scouts or patrols while this 
IS goIng on, and the rest of the troops lie down. The 
company commander must prevent firing by the enemy 
from bringing on a premature assault. 

Action of hostile pe atrols or outguards may force all 
or part of the company to deploy as skirmishers before 
the time pl. inne d. E le ‘ments which he ive bee n forced to 
deploy re-form in columns after the resistance has been 
reduced. Remaining elements of the company are 
halted during such periods or continue movement to 
the next planned halt and await orders. 

Units which lose contact with neighboring units try 
to regain contact while they continue to press forward 
to the lr own objectives. 

Deployment may be forced by the enemy's opening 
fire at close range; it may be done on arriving at a set 
position or when the company commander orders it. 
Platoon leaders acknowledge receipt of such orders. 
The deployment must be completed rapidly; any stall 
Ing at this stage of the attack will only increase the 
yong s of detection. The advance is then continued 
at a walk unless unusually clear visibility enables a 
more rapid pace to be assumed. Every effort must be 
made to maintain the skirmish line and keep the men 
from breaking up into isolated groups. When resist- 
ance is encountered, the men attacking make their final 
assault. This is where aggressive leadership by officers 
and noncoms is essential. 


Reorganization begins as soon as the objective is cap- 
tured. Security measures must be taken. An adequate 
support must be available by daylight to repel counter- 
attacks. Supporting weapons are brought up, men dig 
in, and all other possible preparations are made to de- 
fend the position against hostile counterattacks at day- 
light. If the attack is to be continued after daylight, 
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preparations are made for it During darkness 
weapons platoon elements can only approximately 
termine positions and observation posts they s 
and occupy their real firing positions at dawn. 

Before a daylight attack by a larger force—or dur 
a pursuit—a rifle company, or any of its elements, 
be directed to infiltrate through the enemy's forw 
elements at night in order to reach an assembly 
within the hostile area before dz y gat The task 
will usually be to launch an attack at daylight ag. 
the rear of an enemy defe nsive position or to attack 
disrupt his command, communication, and supply 
cilities. During defensive operations, similar miss 
may be set with the idea of hamper ng the hostile a 
or pursuit. 

The reconnaissance and othe r preparations te 
made in daylight are the same as those for a n 
attack. When the re are extensive g gaps betwee nh 
forward elements, it m: ry be possib! e for the entire 
to move together. The movement is then cond 
like the adv: ince in a night a ttack € xcept th it the f 
tion is often a single a Every effort is mad 


avoid contact with: enemy patrols or security eleme: 


When art are only small gaps, the movement 1 
be made by small groups advancing over sey 


routes. The assembly area (or rallying point) pic 


must be easily recognizab le in darkness and all mer 


bers of each group should be thoroughly acquail 
with its appearance and location, prefer: ibly from vis 
observation and a study of aerial photog ri iphs. Aft 
study of the ground, maps, an id aeri i] photogr. iphs, t] 


route or routes to be followed should be careful 


selected to take advantage of landmarks that car 


recognized at night. C ompass directions between |a1 
marks should be determined in advance. Success! 


accomplishment of such a mission by small groups r 


quires thorough training in night patrolling, and s\ 


ful use of the compass and inte rpretation of maps 
aerial photographs. 


ATTack In Woops 


This part deals with the rifle company in 


against the near edge of woods, the advance throug! 


woods, and mov ing out of the woods age in. 
] 
During an advance over open ground to the edg 


woods, attacking rifle companies may be under the « 





servation and fire of a concealed enemy. Conseque! th 


they often attack at night, or under cover of smoke 
When the attack gets to the edge of the wood 
may be necessary for the company to halt and reor¢ 


ize. Since the edge of the woods is the { favorite targ 


of hostile artillery and aviation, only the briefest 


is taken in reorganization. In planning his att 


against the near edge of the woods, a company 
mander must also work up his plans for his reorgar 
tion and advance through the woods. By doing th 
reduces the time his oh ite leaders need to r 
pose their units. 
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these reasons, the company commander in his 
ial attack order gives his platoons instructions for 
reorganization and he includes provisions for 
ls to establish and maintain contact with the Nazi 
ip force opposite. He also provides for flank pro- 
yn and maintaining contact with neighboring units. 
gives his platoons tentative instructions regarding 
itions, frontages, and maintenance of contact dur 
the advance through the woods. 
\s soon as the reorganization has taken place, the 
pany commander promptly confirms or changes 
ntative instructions, sets the objectives, and starts 
ar ey \ magnetic azimuth is assigned to each 
toon and special prec autions are taken to keep them 
The company commander and 
Ct ymmand group genere lly follow close behind the 


: losing direction. 


center of the le: ding echelon. The rate of advance 

lepends upon how well the troops can see within the 

woods and it must permit contact with neighboring 

units. Periodic halts to restore contact and cohesion 

may be made at specified times, or on selected lines, 
directed by the battalion commander. 

Dispositions of the troops also depend upon the difh- 
culty of movement and upon visibility. In sparse or 
open woods, leading elements may be deployed in line 
of skirmishers. In dense woods, a line of squad columns 
is often the best formation for the leading elements of 
the company. Scouts precede each leading unit, recon- 
front and flanks. Rear units of the 
company ordinarily follow in platoon column. Con- 
necting files or groups are used whenever visual contact 


noitering to the 


between units, or between units and scouts or patrols, 
Unless the neighboring units are in 
close contact, constant flank security is imperative on 
iccount of the possibility of an enemy surprise attack. 
tialens other elements of the battalion are following 
cl sely, protection to the rear is also esse ntial. 


is impracticable. 


Light machine guns can take advantage of clearings 


and gaps in the line of riflemen to deliver a large vol- 
They are retained under 
company control and follow closely be hind the attack 
Ing echelon. 


ume of fire at short range. 


The mortars are used whenever openings 
A mortar is often 
tached to each leading rifle platoon because there is 
uhions good enough observation for effective use of 
mortars from a central location. 
When scouts or patrols run into resistance which 
they cannot overcome, the leading platoons deploy at 
e and close with the enemy, employing enveloping 
maneuver whenever possible. Success here depends 
gely on intelligent and aggressive leadership by the 
tenants, sergeants, and corporals. The company 
nmander directs such fire support by his weapons 
platoon as they are able to give and calls for heavy 
hine-gun fire when the ground and other condi- 
s permit. He employs his support element as the 
ition requires. Assistance from 81mm. mortars and 
lery cannot often be counted on because they are 


in the woods permit observed fire. 
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limited by lack of observation and the difhculty of 
defining targets. The company commander, however, 
calls for their support when necessary and pract ible 

The leading platoons halt short of the far edge ol 
the woods while the company commander sends recon 
naissancce patrols forward to determine the catiol ind 
strength of resistance to the front, and sends for the 
supporting weapons of the company. Reorganization 
of the platoons Is ¢ irried out at a point ta ugh 
within the woods to avoid hostile fires at the edg The 
company commander promptly plans his advance to 


the next objective and issues his orders to the pl jtoon 
leaders. He disposes the weapons platoon to protect the 


move out trom the edge ot the woods and irranges lor 
support by heavy weapons or the artillery, or both. Ter 
rain and volume and kind of enemy fire will greatly 


influence the way of leaving the woods—wheth t is 


made by unit rushes or by infiltration. 


ATTACK OF VILLAGES 


Attack through villages and towns, part ularly those 


in which the house S are ¢ lose tog the r, is gene! lly mi 


} 


lar to atti ck In WOOdS, and the phases ot the ction are 


the same. But the chief differences should be borne in 


mind. T he se are: 


Increased opportunity for detailed prior reconn 
sance and planning, owing to air photographs and 
curate maps which may be on hand. 

Greater use of pyrotechnic signals 

Greater probability that the targets upon vhich the 
company commander wants supporting fir in be d 
scribed with exactness. | his means that he in expect 
a greatel probability of getting effective fi pport 
from artillery and 8]mm. mortars. 

Maintenance of direction is easier; on the ot! hand, 
to contact and control is frequently harder 

Definite zones of action can be pre Sc ribed by ign 
ing leading platoons one or more streets. Cross streets 
give definite objectives near which halts can be made 
to restore contact and control. 

Increased necessity for promptly mopping up behind 
the leading echelon. The battalion commander may 
provide details for this purpose If he doesn't, the 
company commander directs his support to mop up 
such enemy eleme nts as endanger his advanc ind he 
his battalion commander the location of 


Details of street fighting are 


reports 
other hostile groups 
found in other manuals. 


\rrack oF River Lint 


The rifle company will usually cross a river a part of 
its battalion. In any event, it may find itself a leading 
rifle unit crossing in assault boats or a reserve crossing 
on bridges or by ferry. This discussion deals with 


leading units. 
After getting his warning orders the company com- 
mander reconnoiters the areas in which his units will 
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\\ he n he the 


order, he makes such additional reconnaissance as time 


operate gets battalion commander's 
and concealment permit. When practicable, his recon 
naissance includes routes from the real assembly area 
to the final assembly area, and from the final assembly 
irea to the rive! bank 

His company then moves to and occuptes a position 
in the rear assembly area as directed by the battalion 
commande: [his area is usually beyond hostile light 
artillery range and within easy night marching distance 
of the river 

Final assembly areas are picked tor each battalion 
crossing in the leading eche lon. Frequently final as 
sembly areas are assigned to each leading rifle company, 
the companies ol each battalion marching directly from 
the battalion rear assembly area to the company final 
issembly areas. Here the engineer crews assigned to 
individual boats join the infantry. The final assembly 
irea 1s the point where the assault boats are placed in 
readiness by engineers along the foot routes to the river 
lor the final hand-carry to the launching area at the 
river bank. 

[he company commandet completes his pli n in the 
rear assembly area. He issues orders to his subordinates 
in time for them to do their detailed planning. If prac 
ticable he takes them forward to the river bank to issue 
his order and let them make their detailed reconnais 
sance on the ground. He plans his movement so as to 
insure as little delay as practicable in the final assembly 
at all at the river bank. 
to the data usually 


area and no delay In addition 
furnished in combat orders the 


river-crossing order will cover the following 


Location of the final assembly area, the routes to it, 
and hour of arrival in that area. 

Method of march control to the final assembly area 
guides, control points, and so forth 

\llotment of assault boats to platoons or groups. 

Formation for the crossing. 

Objectives and missions for the respective platoons. 

lime of crossing for each platoon. 

Instructions for division into boat groups. 

Instructions regarding supply, evacuation, control, 
location of company commander, and communication. 


The movement of a company to the final assembly 
area may be under the battalion commander's control 
or it may be under the company commander. Before 
leaving the rear assembly area, the company com 
mander divides the company into boat groups. Tactical 
unity is maintained as far as practicable. When the 
company arrives at its final assembly area, engineer 
guides meet it and conduct groups to the boats. All 
subsequent movement to the river is under control of 
engineer troops. Groups march in column of twos in 
order to pick up boats without change of formation. 
The engineer guides lead groups to the boats, the boats 
are picked up, and the groups move on in silence. Each 
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boat is carried by the infantrymen who will cross in 
An assault boat will safely transport any one of 
loads listed below 
9 men with individual weapons and equipment 
8 men with one light machine gun and twenty by 
of ammunition (5,000 rounds); 


men and one 60mm. mortar with 150 round 
ammunition. 

The Capacity loads listed are 1n addition to the 
enginee! soldiers, who help In paddling the loaded | 
and who bring if back across the stream tor additi 
loads. 

lwo enginee! soldiers are assigned to each as 
boat as its crew. | hey guide and supervise the appr 
to the river, the launching and loading of the boat 
all movement on the water 

Departures from the final assembly areas are tin 
to pe rmit the leading units to cross at the same tims 
these units leave the fi 


a broad front. But once 


assembly areas they do not halt and no attempt Is m 
Normally, th 
Is no hiring from the boats when the crossing Is mM 
at night. No effort should be made to paddle upstr 


to maintain alinement between boats 


in order to counteract drift, unless the relative positi 
of landing and embarkation points and the nature 
the current have led to prior orders to such eff 
Alternate crossing points are designated for use 
succeeding waves if required. 

The rifle company usually crosses with the thre 
rifle platoons abreast. The weapons platoon and con 
mand group of the company normally follow as soon a 
the rifle platoons have reached the far bank. Th 
company aid men are attached to one of the rifle p! 
toons in the first wave. 

Platoon leaders pick out prominent ground featu 
on which to rally the boatloads of their men as the 
land. The men get away from the river bank promptly 
When landing in darkness, all men hold their fire, an: 
as enemy groups near the bank disclose themselve: 
by firing, they close with bayonet. Rifle company con 
manders usually proceed with or follow immediatel, 
behind the leading elements. The weapons plat 
follows the rifle platoons to the company objective, and 
emplaces its weapons to repel a counterattack and 
support the further advance. As soon as the compa! 
commander has regained control of his company 
orders the resumption of the advance to seize the ct 
pany s portion of the battalion objective. 

The men must be prepared tor a counterattack | 
\ntit 


rifle grenadiers cover the most probable avenues of | 


ticularly by tanks, soon after their crossing. 


approach, particularly against the flanks. 
Higher commanders provide both aviation and A:\ 
artillery protection against hostile planes. \A weap 
remain silent until the crossing is discovered by 
enemy. 
The battalion commander's order presc ribes the | 
tion of company transportation. Company vehicles n 
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Rifle squad equipment prepared for 
river crossing. 


Figure 1. 


yotten across the river by Hoat, by ferry, or may be 
ven over a ponton bridge after its completion. They 
uld be crossed early in the operation, for the rifk 
mpany takes a limited sup ply of ammunition in the 
iult boats. 
( ontrol during the crossing and adv: ince to the com 
pa in\ objective 1S mainly in the hands ot the squad and 
platoon leaders, m4 the compan) commander resumes 


| 
The 


tablish communication with the 


trol as early as possible. company will re 


battalion command 
The 
usual means of signal communication are messengers, 


radio, and prearranged visual signals. 


we as soon as possible atter the crossing is made. 


Rifle companies as a part of advance guards and put 
ulng detachments otten cross a stream or river by sur 
making use of any means at hand. This kind of 


prise, 


oper ition 1S usually exec uted under the direction of the 


battalion commander. However, a rifle company com 
inder may order a crossing on his own initiative under 


milar circumstances. The technique of crossing with 


RIFLE COMPANY 





improvised means is similar to those described for a 


crossing with standard equipment 

Crossing is accomplished by using the boats found in 
the neighborhood, or imperfectly destroyed bridges 
Where no better means are available, the rifl company 
and with rafts or floats made from 


\ll the combat gear of 


pany can be crossed by swimmers as follows 


crosses by swimming 
its Own equipment a rifle com 
| Lhe two-man rifle Hoat can be prepared by two 


men in seven MmMNnut¢ | he two she lter halves one on 


top ol the other) are placed on the ground, and the re 
mainder of the two pac ks and the clothing of the two 


| he rifle S 


placed on top ol the pac ks and clothing 


men 1s placed i! the centel crossed tO GIVE 


rigidity are 
he float is completed by binding the four corners of 


the outside shelter half to the four extremities of the 


riles by means of the shelter tent ropes In similar 


fashion, using two 3-foot sticks or two shelter tent poles 


instead of rifles, a light machine gun, a 60mm. mortar, 


or two automatic rifles can be floated in a shelter tent 


2 \mmunition and other supplies vital to the 
initial stage ol the operation on the enemy sick are 


rene to the two-man teams and ferried ICTOSS 
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Figure 2. Rifle squad equipment floating. 


Trucks Don’t Shoot 


David M. Nichol, correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News, reports that Lieutenant General Mikhail 


Malinin, chiet 
sovsky’s Don armies, 


answered, “Not much.” 


ot staft ot Colonel Konstantin Rokos 
when asked 
ment figured importantly 


The 


American equip 
Stalingrad fight, 
General was reminded 


in the 


of the presence of American trucks on the battle front 


“They don’t shoot.” 





was the laconic reply. 





















FIRE IT FROM YOUR KNEE 
And Break Your Leg! 


A lot of those who have written about war since the various Army bulletins and notes on technical 
Blitzkrieg struck have been too lazy or indifferent to tactical trends, also in the hands of the troops. For 
check their military facts. This has been particularly most part, the information thus given long since t: 
true regarding enemy methods and weapons, which Army has proved accurate. One point of particular 
time after time the war correspondents and the new curacy was that none of these publications called ei 
school of military critics have pronounced as new and weapon a “knee mortar.” 
startling, and superior to anything we have ourselves. Careful examination of a captured model 10 grer 

Sometimes the new thing is hot stuff. More often it thrower enables the Journat to describe it in some 
is something commonplace but well employed by the tail. The one we examined was brand new. It had 
enemy. Both kinds generally turn out to be “secret been fired, and it was probably picked up in a captured 
weapons’ in the dispatches or the columnist’s columns. ordnance dump. 

The Jap “knee mortar” is the latest discovery. This The weapon is a simple grenade thrower of the 
little humdinger, so it has been unanimously reported mortar type attached to a curved base plate. The work 
from the South Pacific is—as often before with other manship is excellent and all machined parts are cleanly 
enemy means and methods—“superior” to anything we cut. The moving parts function smoothly. The tube is 
have. 


ce 


Here are a few samples of American reporting on this 
weapon. In the February issue of Harper's Magazine 
Patrick Maitland writes: “They [the Japs] Bits a 
special contraption too for hurling grenades with a leg 
thrower. Have our men anything as good?” A negative 
answer is implied. Clark Lee in his They Call It Pacific 
writes: “The Japanese made effective use of a finely 
manufactured grenade thrower which the soldier held 
on his thigh and which fired projectiles for distances up 
to 700 yards.” Then, for a big audience, Captain Wil 
liam J]. McKennan and Sidney Whipple add another 
informative detail in the Saturday Evening Post for 
February 20: “The Japanese light mortar” is “carried 
strapped to the soldier's leg.” There have been other 
reports on this gren ide thrower but they all agree on 
certain points; they associate it in one way or another 
with the leg of a Jap soldier. And they all imply or say 
outright that the “knee mortar” is something new and 
better than anything we may possess. 

Well, let’s see what this knee weapon is, and inci- 
dentally, what kind of reporting we are getting these 
days on such details. 

There are two kinds of these Jap grenade throwers 
model 89 and model 10. Neither one is a new weapon. 
Their appearance and general characteristics were well 
known before the present war. As early as December 
14, 1937, a picture of model 10 grenade thrower being 





Left: A front close-up of the Japanese grenade thrower, 


used by Japanese troops in China appeared in the news- Model 10. Note the curved base plate, line of sight on 
papers of this country. The INFaAnrry Journat carried upper tube, firing mechanism set for maximum range. 
a picture and an accurate description of it in the May, The canvas cover which protects the elevating screw 1s 
1942 issue. Model 89 is fully described in our TM 30- compressed. 


Right: In this shot the grenade thrower is set for short 


Q ) , 7c Pp ; a vc (. 2e 
480 Handbook on Japanese Military Forces (a re range fire and the canvas cover is extended. Details of 
| 


stricted manual but available to every American soldier) the firing mechanism, elevating knob, and range scale 
and this grenade thrower has been commented upon in in Arabic numerals are shown. 




















mm. caliber and is 10 inches long. Range is altered 
iming a knurled knob at the right of the tube 
, raises or lowers the firing mechanism inside the 
to give long or short range. The elevating screw 
rolling the firing mechanism is encased in the stan 
| which connects the base plate and tube. An ingen 
canvas-covered spring, which is compre ssed or re 
ed as the screw is turned protects the elevating 
from dirt or sand. The trigger mechanism and 
leather lanyard are attached to the elevating 
w. The only aiming device is a line of sight groove 
ch is cut in the top of the tube. The angle of eleva 
, must be judged by the soldier who has to hold the 
be with his left hand and probably rests upon on« 
ee to do so. This may be the source of the nickname 
for the weapon which everybody who has written about 
t has swallowed without question. The finish is black 
One grenade thrower is allotted to each infantry squad 
Other characteristics are as follows: 
Weight 10.5 pounds. 
Overall length 
Length of tube 
Rifling (model 10) 8 bands about % full twist. 
‘model 89.) none. 


20 inches. 
10 inches. 


\mmunition 
signal grenade, smoke grenade. 
Range 140-700 yards with model 89 shell 
40-200 yards with time fuze shell 
lime of fuze 7.5 seconds or impact 
Rate of fire 
Effective area of 
burst 5 


10-20 rounds per minute 


25 vards radius 


FIRE IT FROM YOUR KNEI 


Model 89 shell, time fuze grenade, 












AND BREAK YOUR LEG 





One conclusion is ine scapabl the | ipanese grenade 
thrower cannot be a very accurate we apon \t maximum 
range the slightest twitch of the soldier holding the tube 
as the we ipon is hred would cause a 20- to 50-yard 
change in the flight of the projectile. On account of 
the limited rifling in the short tube the flight character 
istics of the projectile must be exceeding|y unstable 
Our own experience in developing an efhcient small 
mortar has demonstrated that the effect of rifling ina 
short mortar tube is a poor substitute for fins on the tail 
of the grenade or other mortar projectile 

\ll armies have worked on the proble m of prov iding 
a dependabk light mortar OF grenade thrower to cove! 
the area between the maximum range of hand grenades 
ind the minimum range of the 60mm. and still heavier 
mortars 

The Japanese grenade thrower is not a “knee mortar’ 
In any sense except that it may be fired by a kneeling 
man or its base plate may be held down by the knec 
It cannot be fired from the knee without risk of serious 
injury, and was never intended to be fired from that 
position. Some who have returned from the South 
Pacific say that one American marine broke his leg 
doing it, and no wonder. In fact when the base plate ot 
the mortar 1s placed on the thigh, this turns the mortar 
on its side, making it impossible to see the line-of-sight 
mark. And the curve of the base plate is too sharp to ht 
any but the slimmest legs. As for carrying it strapped to 
a soldier's leg that is an absurdity too \nyone can 
demonstrate it who has a twenty-in h ten pe und piece 


ol pipe handy. 





This American picture agency shot of the Jap grenade thrower was taken in North 
China late in 1937 and distributed to American newspapers soon thereafter. It ap- 
peared in The Infantry Journal of March, 1942 in connection with an article describ- 
ing Japanese Army weapons. 














BATTLE TRAINING 





Che conditioning of individuals and units for the 


acute shock of battle requires realistic training 


methods that reproduce situations and condi- 


Part Two 


tions closely similar to those of actual battle. 


By Colonel John U. Ayotte 


Turning now to a fresh problem demonstration 
) 


(figure 2), we begin with a rifle platoon advancing as 
skirmishers to the north along the plateau. Cartridge 
clips are still in the belts; the men have been warned 
not to load or fire until the platoon commander so 
The advance continues w within fifty feet of 
the long trench, when two rifle shots flash out from the 
ridge pillboxes—the bullets well over the skirmishers’ 
heads—and a machine gun pours a streak of tracers into 
a clump of trees on the left. 
“Trench ahead. Get into it!” 
sets the example. 


( wrders. 


and 
As the men run for the shelter in 
front, the ridge garrison in the emplacements very 
promptly slide out the machine gun, replace it with a 
dummy replica and appropriate silhouettes, and climb 
A red flag, 
previously floating above one of the pillboxes, is plucked 
away by the last man off the ridge as a signal to the pla 
toon commander in the trench that he may now issue 
his fire order. 

The from trench to ridge about 500 
yards, a very good problem in fire and movement is pre 
sented to the rifle platoon. It may be solved in several 
different ways, except that any wide flanking move 
ments must be prevented by the supervising officer, and 
the platoon commander re stricted to a zone some three 
hundred yards wide 

When the pli toon has worked to the edge of the little 

valley—probably by crawling and firing in the manner 
of the Boers at Majuba and ‘Nicholson's Nek—a hostile 


machine gun pours a stream of tracers across the route 


vells the lieutenant, 


down to a safe cover on the reverse slope. 


range being 


of advance from the rear of a pillbox at A. The gun is 
sited to be invulnerable to small-arms fire from the pla 
teau; to draw a bead on the crew, a rifleman must first 
creep directly into the bullet hail of the Browning's 
final protective line. The platoon is up against the 
deadly criss-cross—they can’t get at the gun holding 
them up, and troops in the adjacent sector in front of 
that gun are similarly blocked off by other flanking fire 
which pins them down. 





The platoon commander dispat hes a runner wit! 


sketch of the situation and a request tor support 
8lmm. mortar and a 37mm. gun go into position f 
try at the machine gun, for this will be a tough nu 
cr ck. I he weapon may be loc ited be low the silhou tt 
of the pillbox, and hence defiladed from the arm 
piercing rounds; the crew may be snug in an empla 
ment, perhaps with overhead cover, and it may tak 
direct mortar hit to put them out of action. 


The gunners taking the place of the enemy do not 
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BATTLE 


A final burst 
and both men and machine gun move quickly to 
— dugout behind the ridge. 

» AT gun sm: ishes at the pillbox barrier and cuts 


offer themselves as guinea pigs. 


hes in the hillerest which sheltered the machine 
The mortar drops seve ral rounds on the top of the 
and on the reverse slope. When the supervising 

r feels that the supporting hre has been effective, 

ro hrene the platoon to cross the \ alley. Otherwise, 
riflemen lie there, until the hostile gun is destroved 
[he action described has important training values 


riflemen gain some battle conditioning from th« 


s fired over their heads, past the flank, and from the 
| protective line laid across their front. They have 
and an 
afterwards 


rgets to shoot at, idvance to make in the open 


the critique , when the platoon is taken 


I the ground, all men have a chance to see the im 


hostile flanking fire, the damage and delay it 


may cause. By showing the rifle personnel not only the 

enemy positions, but also the set up of the friendly mor 

ind AT gun, the greenest private will realize the 

t played by supporting weapons in helping him get 
fely forward to his objective. 

likewise beneficial to the 


The problem is highly 


\vy-weapons and AT men. They get instruction in 
going into action quickly, in the presence of the enemy, 
ind with live trie ndly troops to support. The target is 


The effect ot 


e projectiles used can be checked when the firing is 


tne type freque ntly met with in battle. 


OveT. 

Depending upon the accuracy of the fire, if this prob 
em is repeated for a large number of units, there will 
be much necessary repair of pillboxes and emplace 
by the 
instructional value to the troops in actual observation 
{ the fire effects of different types of supporting weap 
ns. There is a vast difference, for example, between 
Field Manual that a 37mm. 
lercing projectile will penetrate a certain thickness of 


nents. The work is counterbalanced, however, 


reading from a armor 


concrete or metal, and actually seeing with your own 
eyes a specific pillbox blown apart, or a definite sheet of 
el perforated by slugs. From practical demonstrations 
not only le arm wh. it our wes apons can do to enemy 
mp slacements and shelters, but also many important de 


] 


ls in the building and siting of our defensive installa 


I] 


Next we pass from the unit and combined-unit train 
ng to the battle schooling of the individual. The in 
ction course is laid through a deep and winding ra 
which we will term “Death Corridor” (figure 3) 
Every soldier (officers are soldiers, armed with 
or carbine, is passed at least once through this un 
sant little valley. His equipment is full field; his 
munition, one or two clips and a hand grenade. With 

ht modifications, the corridor can likewise deal with 
ons who traverse it with tommy guns, BARs, car 
es, pistols, or sawed-off shotguns. 


ns 


too 
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Figure 3 
[he soldier begins the 1 few yards south ol 
the bottleneck at 
at the 


COUTTS 
\s he cautiously slips through the 
narrow defile, north end, he runs into a breast 
high horseshoe of sandbags with a barbed-wire entangle 
ment on the tar side \s he steps into the horse shoe, a 
machine gun sixty feet away at B poking its nose yr 
a grenade-proof pillbox, lays a burst on the north sid 
of the wire. Far enough below the pillbox to clear the 


hre of the and two dummy 


real gun is a dummy gun 
gunners behind a sandbagged emplacement which 
forms a kind of “front porch ‘to the solid edifice. Her 


the soldier must use his grenade 
that the hyhting 


corridor casts his lethal weapon without blowing him 


Assuming, of course, pilgrim of the 
self to pieces or absorbing any of the fragments, he must 


next barbed wire Just 1S he clears the 


final strands, 
into the backstop recess marked D. The rifleman fires 


negotiate the 
a rifle bullet from C pings past his head 
trom a well protected emplac ment ind imme di ite ly 
ducks into the bottom, while six feet away a partner 1n 
a deep foxhole shoves up a silhouette on a stick. As soon 
as the cardboard is hit, it is jerked out of sight. To pre 


vent the firer from going berserk, and rushing forward 


inothe t 


to shoot into cithe r emplacem« nt or foxhole 
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wire entanglement is placed to keep him at a safe dis 
tance. 

Bottleneck E is the next trap encountered, a natural 
or artificial growth of brush, with an abrupt turn in 
the narrow path halfway through. As the advancing 
soldier steps, crawls, or dives around the sharp curve, a 
dummy leveling a wooden rifle (operated by pulley and 
rope) stirs behind a bush along the path thirty feet 
away. A revolver or rifle loaded with a blank—the trig 
ger worked by an ingenious fishline arrangement 
fires as the dummy apparition rises. The dummy drops 
after ten seconds—perhaps sooner, if a caliber .30 bullet 
happens to strike a part of the working mechanism. 

“Death Corridor” may go on and on, depending upon 
the length of the ravine and the ingenuity of the ofhcer 
preparing the training course, but we shall stop after one 
more situation, the trap at point F. 

As our stalking soldier moves up the trail where wire 
and obstacles confine him to one winding alley, a dum- 
my grenade falls a few yards to one side, but well out 
of reach in the surrounding tangle. Not far from the 
spot where the grené ide falls a charge of dyn ymite ex 
plodes in a few seconds. Only those, incidentally, who 
have forehand knowledge or uncanny powers of ob- 
servation will believe in the next few moments that the 
grenade was a dummy. 

With the dust of the explosion still in the air, a bush 
above a foxhole one hundred feet to the left front is 
violently agitated. Sooner or later, the man on the path 
will pull his wits together, and will probably start 
shooting into the moving greenery. Now is the cue for 
a rifleman in an emplacement well to the right front to 
send over a cross bullet, and with the corridor pilgrim’s 
response to this age-old trick possibly by a general 
shooting-up of the landscape with his remaining car- 
tridges—we shall say farewell to our bullet marked 


alley. 
ee II 


Since the day of Pearl Harbor, physical hardening 
and commando-style fighting have come swiftly into 
vogue in our armed forces. Some of the operations de- 
scribed in this article may even seem mild by compari- 
son to readers familiar through experience or hearsay 
with the “blood and guts’ methods sieaeel in many 
areas, and rather widely publicized. But without be- 
littling in the slightest some of, or any of these methods, 
they can make up at best only a small part of the train- 
ing picture. 

Soldiers often fight individually, but they more often 
fight as members of a team, which in turn must co- 
operate with other groups, crews and individu: ils, many 
of them distant on the ground, some of them high in the 
air. Opposed to our own complicated teamwork are 
single enemies and groups of enemies, striving to in- 
sure teamwork of their own, while tearing apart our 
human combat machinery. An attempt to teach battle 
realism without placing the soldier, and different com- 
binations of soldier units, in a plausible tactical situation 
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for his and their war conditioning is only halfway o 
bat instruction. A man may be hardened to 
marches, agile as an acrobat, adept at hand-to-h 
fighting, skilled in shooting, conditioned to sudden 
violent noise, and he may still be useless in a battle 
ation where intricate teamwork must function 
ground and air fire, among bullets, bombs, and s 

The qualities mentioned in the previous sente 
are essential to an infantryman, but to make them the 
final training objective, as some commanders do, 
bad mistake. Organizations deficient in realistic t 
work are likely to go down in history, in some future 
edition of Infantry in Battle, as horrible examples 

Division or regimental commanders, G-3s or S 
who go in for realistic ventures with live ammunit 
and explosives, will have some unpleasant mom 
Compared to battle experiences, startling episodes in 
training areas are fewer and less nerve-wracking. | 
bombs are still bombs, and shells are stil] shells, rega 
less of the nationality of the workmen who made then 
Whether or not the following incidents are perso: 
reminiscences will be left to the reader’s imaginat 

On a hot, sunny morning, a two-star general, a regi 
mental commander, and a staff group are standing on a 
bare, open hill. With them is the man responsible for 
their presence, and also responsib le for the fact that 
deployed rifle battalion is passing by on each flank, 
while a battalion of howitzers in the woods far to the 
rear is about to fire for the first time over human heads 

Three hundred yards in front of the hill is a deep 
wooded gully at right angles to the axis of the adv: Ince 
From the ravine forw: and. a grassy slope rises gent re to 
another commanding hill, eight hundred yards away; 
the hill is crowned by o company defense area wit thf ox 
holes, silhouettes, and barbed wire. The exercise is con 
trolled and slightly artificial: when the scouts reach 
the gully, they will open fire, after which the entire 
battalion will build up in the ravine, whereupon the 
artillery will proceed to blow the strongpoint off t 
hill. 

To make the affair foolproof, the batteries are loc we 
to fire over only the right flank rifle company, wh 
defilade is perfect; the problem has been ate 
explained to all officers and enlisted men; and =" to 
the arrival of the brasshats and the infantry battali 
the artillery has fired a short rehearsal concentrat 
which proves highly accurate. 

The situation develops, up to a certain point, v th 
clockwork regularity. When the expected request 
rives from the infantry for artillery support, the liaison 
officer on the observers’ hill 'oses no time. The how 
itzers come down on the target with a battalion voller 

It is soon evident, however, from spurting sm ke 
and dirt not far to the right of the observers’ hill, +! 
one gun is off the beam. A badly oriented priv 
lingering behind a bush instead of in the ravine ' 
his right flank company, darts out of the smoke of | 
first shell. As a 220-sprinter with rifle and full f 
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nent, he is of the “money player” type. The hill 
nce, unfortunately, soon loses interest in both 
nner and the big concentration. Everyone seems 
ited by the work of the lone gun, which is digging 
little pattern of its own close to the hill. At least 
erson winces at the distant booms from the woods. 
[he range is apparently just right for the hill, and a 
more deflection— 

e liaison officer gets busy on the telephone; some 
ne ti with the radio. The communications system 
works like a snail, and by the time the “Cease Firing” 
order is transmitted, the guns have stopped anyhow 
from lack of ammunition. 

Later investigation reveals that a careless chief of 
section and a battery officer fresh from an administrative 
ob are the headline culprits. ‘The story spreads rapidly 
from regiment to regiment, and for some time thereafter 
infantry battalions show no marked enthusiasm for 

verhead fire. The artillery battalions of the command, 
however, are put upon their mettle by the occasion, 
ind combat teamwork materially improves. 

On another bright morning, some months later, no 

s than three generals are present at the edge of one 
f the landing fields of an unnamed airbase. Planes, 
parachutists, and airborne infantry are about to launch 
an attack. The maneuver director—an exponent of 
realism—has introduced a new feature into the pre- 
liminary air bombardment. One commanding piece of 
terrain, at a safe distance from troops and spectators, 
has been carefully intrenched, and then left garrisoned 
by unusually lifelike dummy soldiers and dummy guns. 
[he former are clothed in condemned uniforms, and 
even wear salvaged helmets. A flight of three bombers, 
leading off the attack, are to make one pass over this 
area, and open the show by a trail of parachute bombs. 

The planes come in over the treetops, and a bomb 
cloud falls black against the sun. On the fortified hill 
there is one long, ripping blast, audible for miles. Then 
the rest of the air attack swoops in against the defended 
positions, with simulated gunfire and flour bags. A bit 
later, transport planes disgorge long strings of para 
chutists. 

The maneuver director keeps an eye on the leadoff 
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flight, which according to previous arrangements has 
passed above a locality where any bombs une xpended 
on the objective may be safely jettisoned. Presently the 
ships circle again toward the battlefield, but the di 
rector is horrified when five black dots suddenly drop 
from one of the planes in the direction ot several houses 
and a main highway. 

A trusted subondin ite is immediately dispatched in a 
peep on reconnaissance, while the director thinks his 
own dark thoughts. Twenty minutes later, a reassuring 
report comes back with the peep: the highway has in 
deed been bombed, but with no injury to anyone. 

Three spectators are found to have been in the vicin 
ity. One, the driver of a car some three hundred yards 
from the impact area, apparently never sees fit to lodge 
a complaint. Two young girls mistake the bomb para- 
chutes for the larger ones carrying down personnel, and 
probably will never learn of their mistake; at least not 
from the director or his subordinates. 

The area near two of the bomb impacts furnishes 
some interesting data. Two feet from the highway, a 
patch of the gravel shoulder appears to have been vigor 
ously pressed by a garden rake, after which the wielder 
has taken an axe and notched the vertical edge of the 
concrete. Then the figurative axe has been held side 
ways, and ey or more shallow chips cut from the 
road surface. \ dozen tele phone wires on the opposite 
side of the highway have been neatly cut in two. Fifty 
feet from the road, a fair-sized tree is minus its top, and 
the remnants of several tenants, birds of prey, are well 
scattered over the ground. Three more bombs have 
blown out sizable chunks of a nearby thicket, but with 
no evident casualties to animal life 

Other episodes will be left out of the narrative: the 
dud mortar shell with a fin off, on the camouflage net 
over the machine gunners; the village children poking 
at the bomb with sticks until the ordnance detail ar 
rived; the nightclub hostess allegedly hit by a chandelier 
jarred from the ceiling during a dummy convoy bomb 
ing. 

Tragedy and comedy walk hand in hand down the 
path of realism, but you cannot train men for battle 
without taking some risks. 




















Mortar Fire by the Red Army 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL SOBOLEV, Red Army 


Ihe use of mortars on the Soviet-German front 
proves once more that mortars are one of the most 
powerful weapons for close fighting. When skillfully 
used mortar fire inflicts heavy losses on the enemy in 
a short time and with a comparatively small expendi 
ture of ammunition 

Experience on the Eastern Front has shown that 
best results are obtained through massed fire of mortar 
batteries. Massed fire is the simultaneous concentra 
tion of fire of two batteries on one or a group of targets 
situated in a small sector. One form of massed mortar 
fire used by the Red Army is immobile barrage, usually 
prepared beforehand. Sectors of immobile barrage fire 
are selected so that they can be watched from an ob 
servation point. 

The mortar commander takes over barrage fire sectors 
from the commander of the infantry support group, 
studies them carefully, describes localities and points 
them out on maps to company or battery commanders 
and makes sure that they are absolutely understood. If 
there is time during the preparatory stage, data regard- 
ing fire must be calculated and if circumstances permit 
starting points for immobile barrage fire should be de 
termined by ranging fire over the area. This is absolutely 
necessary when a sector selected for barrage fire is situ 
ated immediately adjoining infantry. If for some reason 
it is impossible, then it remains necessary to calculate 
transfers of fire from ranging marks. 

Most important condition for successful application 
of immobile barrage fire is its quick well-timed opening: 
for this all measures should be taken beforehand 

After calculating starting positions directions must 


*Furnished by radio from Moscow through the courtesy of the 
military attaché, Soviet Embassy, Washington 


be staked out for every mortar. Mortar commanders 
and gunners should know the color of signal flares for 
barrage fire. Each mortar should also keep a small in 
dicator with table attached on which barrage fire, let 
ters, tempos, and so forth may be mé arked. 

Immobile barrage is employed to repulse enemy at 
tack. Careful, well-timed preparation ensures the rapid 
and reliable solution of the problem. In one case the 
German commander was preparing an offensive. His 
infantry was concentrated in a narrow hollow at the 
foot of low hills which he apparently intended 
storm. When about a hundred Germans had accumu 
lated there the Red commander telephoned orders t 
his mortar firing positions. Previous range firing en 
sured unerring hits and the barrage which came with 
unexpectedness and force accounted for the majority 
of the Germans. Heavy and light guns of the enemy 
were neutralized and the remaining scattered group was 
destroyed by systematic firing. 

The breadth of the sector of fire is determined chiefly 
by the scale of the zone actually damaged by bomb 
splinters. Because mortar gunners often question ob 
servers concerning splinter action damage—questions 
of practical and educational value—it may, therefore 
be useful to discuss them at some len gth and inci 
dentally find a basis for the scale of immobile barrag: 
fire sector and damage area 

The plunging trajectory of mortar bombs results in 
far more splinters than artillery shells becaus the 
bombs do not make great craters whose walls stop 
splinters. The némaber of splinters varies wit the 
amount of explosive charges, weight, and bomb cast 
weight. For example, an 82mm. bomb will break up 
into about 500 different splinters. Most bomb splir 
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are irregular in form and many are so small and so 


light—less than five grams that they soon lose their 
velocity and do no damage. 

Splinte rs with enough weight and force to be dam 
ging number about 80 0 in a 120mm. bomb and not 
less than 400 to an 82mm. bomb. 

Immobile barrage fire is usually conducted fanwise: 
its actual zone of dem: age includes an area in which on 
the average fifty per cent of the eye- ‘level targets are 
covered by a single exploding bomb. The actual dam- 
we area of 120mm. and 82mm. bombs is approximately 
hifty to sixty meters wide, twenty to twenty-five meters 
leep for 120mm., and twenty-five to twenty meters 
wide and ten to fifteen meters deep for 82mm. bombs. 

From these figures we can conclude that where four 
mortars are used in frontal immobile barrage, the width 
{ the damaged area in round figures will be about 200 
meters for 120mm. mortars and 100 meters for 82mm. 
mortars. 

Immobile barrage mortar fire is used to hamper the 
movement of the enemy along important roads. In 
one instance a mortar commander correctly concluded 
that the ammunition of the Nazis in front of him 
had given out. Supplies could arrive by only one 
route since there were no other approaches to the enemy 


position. Therefore, the commander kept under fire 
ill the most probable sections of the route and an adja- 
cent hollow. Immobile barrage fire was prepared for 
these. In the early morning a big enemy convoy ap 
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A battery of 120mm. mortars in action. 









peared but because ample cover Was afforded by shrubs 
and the thick morning mists the Germans felt them 
selves perfectly safe. 

The convoy armada was allowed to approach closely 
before the commander gave the signal to fire. The first 
bombs destroyed the Germans horse s, and the soldiers 
escorting the caravan sought cover. Massed mortar fire 
then completed the destruction of the survivors 

Immobile barrage fire is also used to deprive the 
enemy of time to build fortifications. In one instance a 
senior lieutenant was observing forward positions and 
noticed that the enemy was beginning defensive works 
on an elevation. More than two German platoons wer 
working there protected by heavy machine guns and 
automatic rifles. The lieutenant ordered the mortars to 
shift their fire and made a massed thrust at the enemy 
Unerring hits accounted for almost half of the German 
forces while the survivors ran away 

These examples show only the most frequently em 
ployed methods of immobile barrage fire on previously 
marked positions. 

Mobile barrage fire with mortars has been success 
fully employed with accompanying infantry in both 
offensive and defensive operations, especially for re 
pulsing enemy infantry attacks. It may be just as sat 
isfactorily used for cutting off and destroying enemy 
infantry accompanying tanks. 

Such fire usu: lly takes the form of a powerful curtain 
of fire on positions previously marked and kept as far 
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as possible under observation. Its success depends to a 
great extent upon preparatory work and well-organized 
codperation between the commander of the infantry 
and mortar commanders. The infantry commander in- 
dicates zones and direction of his movements and sig- 
nals for opening and shifting of fire to the next line. 

In all cases, the work of the gunners is preceded by 
careful reconnaissance in order to make exact and de 
tailed plans. 

The mission determined, the 
gives orders regarding preparation of data for firing, for 
shifting fire, for ranging mark fire on positions which 
the atts acking infantry cannot pass. 

The distance between two consecutive curtains of 
mortar fire depends chiefly upon the speed of the tar 
gets. It would be expedient to open fire on moving 
infantry by calculating the distance between consecu- 
tive fire curtains at 200 meters. When change of aim 
is considerable and there are enough mortars, double 
deck mobile fires are useful. Here the number of posi 
tions is doubled while change of aim remains the same 
as in ordinary mortar fire. 

Mobile mortar fire is usually opened by orders 7 
the sup porting infantry group commander. This i 
If after the ene my infantry Pine hes in 


battery commander 


sures surprise : 


% & 


Rommel’s 


[he campaign in North Africa has taken a relatively 
high toll of Afrika Korps senior and staff officers. Some 
have been killed in action; three German divisional 
commanders are buried in Derna cemetery alone. Some 
have been killed in accidents. Some are prisoners. 
Others have not got on with that difficult personage 
Rommel and have been sent packing. 

Take the experience, for instance, of the 21st Panzer 
Division, at present commanded by Generalmajor von 
Randow. The first commander of this division, Gen- 
eralmajor Hans Streich, could not get on with Rommel 
and was sent home. The next commander, General- 
major Johann von Ravenstein, was captured by the 
British and is now a prisoner of war in Canada; whence, 
by the way, he has written home expressing consider- 
= satisfaction with his comfortable and carefree life. 

Von Ravenstein was succeeded as commander of the 
21st Panzer Division by Generalmajor Georg von Bis- 
marck, who was killed in action in September. 

In fatal casualties, the 15th Panzer Division has 
been even unluckier. Already two of its commanders 
—Generalmajor von Prittwitz and Generalmajor Neu- 
mann-Silkow—have been killed in action. 

Death, ill health, or a rumpus with Rommel have 
caused a number of changes in the command of the 
90th Light Division. One commander, Generalmajor 
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coming out from under that barrage then the fire shifts 
to the next position. Should the enemy’s movement }x 
deflected from marked mobile barrage fire sectors com 
panies should open independent fire. Splinter bomb, 
are sent over in squalls of running fire. 

It often happens that mortars accompanying infan 
try are required to fire at moving targets without havin 
prepared for mobile barrage. Such targets at times may 
have flanking or frontal movement. Most interes 
investigation of mortar fire during frontal shifting of 
target since this form is most often met. 

When a lieutenant of a mortar battery was su; 
ing a rifle unit on one section of the front he directe 
fire at the enemy who was shifting frontally. The liey 
tenant fairly accurately deserntined the distance to his 
But his bombs burs: 
behind the enemy infantry and inflicted compara tively 
small losses. Observing that they were going beyo 
the mark, the lieutenant understood his mistake and 
corrected his aim. Squalls of running fire wer 
fully plotted and the enemy infantry was almost com 
pletely destroyed. 

It follows then that in order to ensure hitting a moy 
ing target corrections in the aim must be made as the 
targets advance. 


target and gave correct orders. 


ik: ik: 


Generals 


Summermann, was killed in action. It is he, along with 
Generalmajor von Prittwitz and Generalmajor Neu 
mann-Silkow, who is buried in the cemetery at Derna 

In addition to the above, General der Panzertrup pen 
Ludwig Cruwell, formerly CG Afrika Korps under 
Rommel. and also Gene -ralquartiermeister Schmitt are 
both prisoners of war in British hands. 

Both’ sides have lost a number of valuable officers in 
accidents. One of the unluckiest deaths has been that 
of Major Schrapler, operations staff officer to General 
Cruwell, who had the reputation of being an excep 
tionally competent soldier. It was Major Schrapler' 
custom every evening before the night march, just 
before darkness came on, to set the compass in a larg¢ 
commander’s armored car which the Germans had 
captured from the British. One evening, having set 
the compass, Schrapler stumbled over a camel as he 
was walking backwards in the darkness and the heavy 
armored car drove over his stomach. His death was 4 
serious loss to the Afrika Korps. 

Now casualties have begun again in North Africa 
Since the commencement of the Eighth Army’s attack 
General Ritter von Thoma, commander of the Afrika 
Korps, has been captured, and General von Stumm« 


killed. We hope other generals will follow. — The 


Fighting Forces, London. December, 1942. 
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ficial release of the Wartime Information Board 
wa affords a timely survey of the Canadian mili- 
rt. To Americans who have not visited Canada 
y the extent and thoroughness of her conversion 
may come as something of a surprise. Canada 
e | war on Germany on September 10, 1939. At 
ne her army had a strength of 4,500 men, her 
pproximately 1,800, and she was producing very 
nilitary equipment. Today, after three years of 
e Canadian army has an active strength of 430, 
() men, and the navy more than 52,000. In the pro 
of military equipment Canada now ranks 
among the United Nations, being surpassed 

v Britain, Russia, and the United States. 
Until March 20, 1941, when men were first drafted 
the home defense service, enrollment in the Ca 
nadian army was on a volunteer basis. Up to December 
3]. 1942. a total of 654,309 men had entered all 
' This 
figure represents 29.5% of the male population of Can 
la between the ages of 19 and 45. Enrollments unde 
the National Resources Mobilization Act brought the 


branches of the armed services by enlistment. 


percentage up to 33% on December 31 of last year. 


[wo Canadian corps are stationed in Britain under the 
mmand of Lieutenant General A. G. L. McNaugh 
n of which one is an armored corps under Major 

General E .W. Sanson. Three divisions (the 6th, 7th, 
sth) are completing their training for overseas service. 
Basic training is carried out in four centers from which 
troops are sent to advanced training in special arms. 


] 


Close coérdination is maintained with British and 
\merican training programs. Canadian soldiers train 
vith United States troops in a Special Service Force, 
nd their paratroops are being trained at Fort Benning, 
Georgia. The reserve army has a strength of 110,000 
nen and is organized in eleven brigades. 

[he Royal Canadian Air Force which had a prewar 
strength of 4,000 now has an active strength of 200,- 
00. Thirty RCAF squadrons are operating with the 
RAF, and in January of this year a Canadian bomber 
group was organized in Britain under the command of 
\ir Vice Marshal G. E. Brookes. Canada operates a 
ist pilot training program known as the British Com 
monwealth Air Training Plan which turns out com 
plete aircrews for the RAF. In addition to 83,000 


Canada’s War Effort 


Australian and New 
Zealand Air Force men in training. This organization 


Canadian trainees, there are 


operates some 10,000 training planes which fly an aver 
age of 2,000,000 miles daily. 

Che Canadian Navy has convoyed 12,000 vessels to 
the United Kingdom carrying 65,000,000 tons of cargo 
In this all-important service it has had the enviabk 
record of being 99% successful in getting the ship 
across safely. Corvettes built in Canada have pai 
ticipated in the North African campaign and opera 
tions in the Aleutians. A new flotilla of eight Tribal 
class destroyers is being built, two of which are already 
in service. 

With approximately 10% of her population in war 
industries, Canada turns out a great variety of military 
equipment and supplies. Her military aircraft indus 
try which produced about forty planes a year before 
the war, now produces several hundred a month. Types 
in production include: Fairchild trainers, North Ameri 
can (Harvard 


trainers, Anson (twin engined) ad 


vanced trainers, Bristol Bolingbroke (twin engined 
reconnaissance bombers, Catalina PBY-5 amphibians, 
l_ancaster | lelldix er 
twin engined) high 
speed bombers, and Noorduyn Norsemen transports 


bombers, Curtis 
navy dive bombe rs, Mosquito 


four engined 


The Canadian munitions factories which during 
1914-18 turned out only one type of rifle and no heavy 
ordnance, now produce two types of tanks the Val 
entine and Ram), field guns, various types of antitank 
guns, naval, and antiaircraft guns. Small arms includ 
ing light and heavy machine guns, two types of sub 
machine guns, grenade throwers, mortars, smoke throw 
ers, are being manufactured on a large scale. Ammu 
nition output is now at the rate of more than 1,000,000 
artillery shells a month, and small arms rounds at 
1,500,000,000 a year. Over 200,000 trucks for military 
use were produced in 1942, 90% of which went over 
seas. It is estimated that more than half of the trucks 
used by the Eighth Army are of Canadian manufacture 

Nor has Canada’s contribution been restricted solely 
to Britain, Russia, and China. She is manufacturing 
one billion dollars worth of war equipment for the 
United States. Canadian optical glass, lumber, and 
other commodities have been used to relieve shortages 
in the United States 
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Infantry Journal Prisoner of War Fund 

The American soldier now a prisoner of war in Axis 
hands fortunately does not have to depend on his cap- 
tor’s for the rations he needs to supplement his meager 
Our Army itself is sending food parcels from its 
own ration stores to add to the food the prisoner is en- 
titled to under the Geneva Convention from the army 
which captured him. However, there are certain 
articles that go beyond rations and are necessary to 


diet. 












help make the prisoner of war more comftortabk 
is where you can help. 

The INFANTRY JourNAL is setting up a speci 
for aid to our comrades who are prisoners of war. Th, 
money we get is turned over to the American R 


Cr SS, 


to supplement the rations supplied by our Army an 


earmarked for use in aid of United States | 


the captors. The first contribution to this fund 


the 


ime 
from anonymous author of ‘ ‘Leadership the 
Front” in this and the March issue, and represents h 
entire author's fee. 

The basic diet that the American soldier in Germa, 
hands gets is largely composed of potatoes, cabbag 
some fish, and an infinitesimal amount of meat. There 
are no fats of any kind. This hard diet complies with 
the requirements of the Geneva Convention governir 
the feeding of prisoners of war. Germany is a sigr 
to that Convention and while Japan has not rati! 
there is every reason to believe that the — se Goi 
ernment is making an effort to comply with it. 
oner in Japane se hands gets a basic diet of rice and fis 


T he food 


Geneva Convention call for 1,500 calories per mar 


minimum requirements of under the 
per day. Our experience has shown that 2,500 calorie: 
per day is the minimum required to sustain life fi 
anyone engaged in a sedentz ary occupation. Moreover 
in addition to the physical deterioration which go 
with being a prisoner of war there is also a menta 
deterioration, and this is what we are striving to pre 
vent. So for the time being The INFANTRY Journa! 
fund will go for the parcels containing medicines 
rugs, and other 


American Red Cross. 


comfort articles shipped by the 
If the fund gets big enoug! 
we'll switch some of it to another agency which send: 
books, magazines, and athletic gear. 

If you want to help your comrades who are prisoner: 
of war, send in your contribution to The Inrante: 
Journat. Please do not send articles or equipment 
Cash is all that we can use and you may rest assure 
that it goes to the furtherance of a good project. 

You should be interested in what our Army send: 
once each week to the American soldier in enem) 
hands. To supplement the meager basic diet outlined 


above he gets: 
1 pound milk powder. This is enough to make tou 
quarts of milk. 
ounces of American cheddar cheese. 
ounces of liver paste. 
ounces of corned beef. 
ounces of pork luncheon meat. 
ounces of raisins. 
ounces of sugar. 
ounces of lemon powder. This makes several quar" 
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of weak lemonade and gives the soldier som: 


essary citric acid. 
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ces of cocoa 
nces of cr fee 
ices ot chocolate 
inces of hard candy 
ickages of cigarettes 
nces of smoking tobacco 
nces of hard biscuit, vitamin reinforced 


gular intervals this package is changed by the 
n of a fe w ounces of oleo or sardines, or by the 
ibstitution of items such as prunes for the raisins 
[hen too our Army supplies issue clothing as needed, 
ther as complete outfits or to make regular issues as 
thing wears out. A proper uniform helps to bolster 
prisoner's morale 
[he additional parcel that The INeanrry Journat 
risoner of War Fund will supply through the Red 
Cross will be limited for the time being to medicinal 
nd comfort items. It will include such variegated 
ms as absorbent cotton, gauze sponges, ready-made 
ndages, safety-pins, aspirin tablets, soda bicarbonate, 


thartic pills, mercury ointment, boric acid, blue 


tment, sulphur ointment, fungus ointment, tweez 

ind so on. In short, these are the items usually 
und in the bathroom medicine chest and they are 
ry much appreciated by the soldiers. The camp 
iders who are Our Own people designated by their 
ptors have custody of these supplies and issue them as 
ey are needed 
If you want to give a lift to your comré ides who are 
hard luck send in your contribution to The INFAN 

Y JouRNAI 


t also to outfits, noncommissioned officers’ clubs, 


This applies not only to individuals, 


fhcers’ clubs, messes, and so on. Make the remit 
inces payable to The INFANTRY JouRNAL marked 
For Prisoner of War Fund.” 

From time to time we'll report to you on the status 
t the fund and also how it is being used. However, 
you may be assured that all of it will go to help fellow 
wldiers in distress 


Insign la 


It was a first-rate editorial idea on the part of Reader's 
Vigest to send out with its March issue a pocket refer 
nee guide, Army, Navy, Marine Corps Insignia. This 
nphlet, in the hands of nine or ten million people, 
r help them all feel closer to their men in uniform 
Bu ilthough it must be classed as minor criticism, it 
ms a shame that the booklet could not have been 
‘sued to so many millions without a number of errors 
it. In the first place the designation for the largest 
init in the Army, Army Ground Forces, is incorrectly 
given in the singular. The insignia of rank of both 
ind junior warrant officers and flight officers are 
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also omitted in the Army section, and there is one stripe 
missing from the first sergeant’s chevrons. The General 
yeneral Stafl 

I'he word “aide” is misspelled in four places. The 
wrong shoulder patch is shown for the 94th Division 
And the Congressional Medal of Honor is labeled the 
“Army Medal of Honor 
parent error of all is the color of the ribbon shown on 
the \ ictory Medal. It has stripes of black, red, green 


and light brown and makes an attractive ribbon. But 


Staff Corps insignia is attributed to the “C 


\nd perhaps the most ap 


the actual ribbon of the \ ictory Medal is a rainbow—a 
spectrum. There are probably some others. It only 
takes someone who knows the \rmy about five minutes 
to find the errors mentioned 

We make mistakes, too, in The Infantry Journat 
usually errors of haste. But they don’t go out to ten 


million readers. Not vet, anyway 


1 1 1 
The Officers Who Will Rise 

[he young officer gazes despairingly at some of the 
brass hats Those men with the stars on their shoulders 
look so old! They seem to live in a world apart Do 
they understand the young soldier? Are they flexible 
in mind? Will they learn or will they lag? The ques 
tions are natural 

Lor Europeans the answers, in the main will be dis 
couraging Germany and France and Italy rely on the 
general staff for drive and imagination and energy. All 
the Axis countries are disposed to keep older men in 
high command because of their experience and their 
demonstrated judgment 

Among the democracies, the larger the army and the 
heavier the losses of nervous strain and casualties, the 
more certain Is it that those of the older men who lack 
flexibility of mind will go quickly into the discard 
Young men will have their chance to rise. They always 
have in America. Grant at Appomattox was 43, Sheri 
dan was 34, Custer was 26, John B. Gordon was 33 
Longstreet, next in command to Lee, was 44. After 
Chancellorsville, the average age of the half dozen most 
promising young generals in the Army of Northern 
Virginia was 3] 

Youth will have its day if it will learn and will dis 
cipline itself Remember that—discipline itself. There 
never was effective discipline for an ofhcer that was 
not self-imposed.—DoucLtas SourHaLtt Freeman in 
the Richmond News Leader 


7 7 7 
The Honor Roll 


Seven Honor Roll units move up under new stars in 


this issue of The Journar, marking the beginning of 


another vear as 100% member-subscribers. The 27th 
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Infantry and 168th Infantry (lowa) claim their places 
in the rank of four-star units. 
the 20th 


28th Infantry 


The remaining five units 
Branch Immaterial; 


2d Battalion, 


[raining Battalion, 


Training Battalion; Texas 
58th 


’ ‘ : ? » ’ 
material; 6th Training Regiment, 


Defense Guard; Training Battalion, Branch Im 
Branch Immaterial 
celebrate their first birthdays by moving up into the 
one-star group. 

The list of Honor 


new names hav ing been added to it this month. 


\oll units continues to grow, six 
These 
welcome newcomers to the One Hundred Per Cent 
Club 385th Infantry; 417th In 
fantry; Headquarters, First Service Command ‘Tactical 
School; 103d Infantry (Rifle); and 325th Glider Infan 
try. Histories of the last three and of the 3d Battalion, 


167th Infantry, 


are the Battalion, 


which was added to the Honor Roll in 
March, follow; histories of the other units will appear 
in later issues of The Journat. 


7 7 7 
103d Infantry 


A welcome newcomer to the Honor Roll this month 
is the 103d Infantry which through the efforts of its 
Commanding Officer, Colonel D. H. Hundley has at- 
tained a one hundred per cent member-subsce riber status. 
The 103d Infantry has units organized as far back as 
1800, twenty years before its native State of Maine 
was admitted to the Union. Members of these units 
served in important Civil War battles and, fifty years 
later, their successors participated in military engage- 


ments in World War I. 


v y 7 


Headquarters First Service Command Tactical 
School 


There is added to the Honor Roll this month the 
name of the Headquarters, First wigs Command 
Tactical School. Lieutenant 


Colonel John K. 


has become a subscriber to The Journat and it gives 


Through the efforts o 
Howard every officer : the School 


us great pleasure to welcome this new One Hundred 
Per Cent outfit to the roster of Honor Roll units. 


y 7 7 


325th Glider Infantry 


The 325th Glider Infantry Regiment is a welcome 
to the Honor Roll. The regimental com- 
Lewis, gets the credit for 


addition 
mander, Colonel Harry L. 
making the 325th the first glider unit to join the Honor 
Roll. 

The 325th Infantry became a glider infantry regi- 
ment in August of last year, and since then has been 
undergoing intensive airborne training in preparation 
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regimental motto of “Let 


5th Glider Infantry is the present desig 


for carrying on the 
The 32 


of the 325th Infantry, which was organized in Augy 
1917 as part of the 82d (All American) Division. \ 
tional Army. Dispatched for service overseas, the yn; 
won its battle Streamers tor participation in ft St 


Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offensives and for 
in Lorraine; during the peace years following, the 3254] 
was a unit of the Organized Reserve. 


In March | 


ing its enlisted cadre from forty-two of the forty 


1942 the regiment was reactivated, 
states. Colonel Claudius M. Easley was in command 
staying with the regiment until it became a glider unit 
Following ¢ ‘olonel Easley’s promotion to brigadier gen 
eral and transfer to a new station, Colonel Lewis too} 
command. 


y 7 y 
3d Battalion, 167th Infantry 


In the march issue there was added to the Hono: 
Roll the 3d Battalion, 167th Infantry, 
months has rendered unique service as an administra 


which in recent 


Lieutenant Colon 
Frank P. Stubbs, who was Battalion Commander of the 
d by 


is respons sible 


tive-tactical unit on special duty. 


unit until late in January when he was succeede 
Lieutenant Colonel Sidney B. Hooper, 
for bringing the Battalion up to the one hundred per 
cent mark; indeed, this is the third unit added to the 
Honor Roll through the efforts of Colonel Stubbs since 
it was he who secured a one hundred per cent enrol! 
2d and 3d Battalions, 156t! 
and brought those two units into The Jour 
NAL's One Hundred Per Cent Club. 

The Battalion’s service at present is to participate 


ment of officers of the 
Infantry, 


in infantry-artillery field exercises and related activities 
“infantry demonstra 


although its activities have increased t 


It continues to be referred to as an 
tion battalion” 
a point where that term is not entirely adequate 


The 


list of “first” accomplishments: 


3d Battalion claims the following interesting 


Its officers and men received the first course o! 
instruction ever offered for an all-infantry class; 
the first machine gunners to fire ball ammunition over 
the heads of troops in field exercises were members 0! 
the 3d Battalion, and the men over whose heads they 
(3) the 3d Battalion was the first 
infantry unit to use 37mm. antitank guns to fir batt] 


fired were likewise; 


ammunition in a field exercise. 
The distinctive emblem of the 
superimposing the shield and motto of the 167th Infan 


Battalion is formed bi 


try Regiment on a blue equilateral triangle having in 
| 
its apex angle a white figure 3. The triangle, a sym 


1 
the 
i 


of an observation post, has a special significance for 


3d Battalion and commemorates its service. 
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HONOR ROLL 


{t is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one full year of all-out membership in the 
Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations which we take 
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Ist Infantry (Washington 


Illinois 


Sth Massachusetts 
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Infantry 
th Infantry 
th Infantry (Illinois 
69th Nx WU York 
West Virginia 


Infantry 
Infantry 

Infantry 
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sist Inf. (6th Massachusetts 
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Sth Infantry 


Infantry (Minnesota 


Infantry 

lantry 

Infantry 
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Infantry (Missouri 


ny 

Infantry (Montana 
>/th Infantry (PS) 
| Infantry (Missouri 


1! Service School. Philippine 


the greatest pride in listing below. 


149th Infantry (Kentucky 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 

th Infantry Training Battalion 
6th Infantry (Armored 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 


134th Infantry ( Nebraska 


| OuUISsIanNAa 


Ist Missouri Infantry (RMI 
39th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

2d Bn., 37th Infantry 

7 Ist Infantry ( New York 
756th Tank Battalion (Light 


80th Infantry Training Battalion 

112th Infantry 

88th Airborne Infantry 

137th Infantry 

35th Infantry Training Battalion 

366th Infantry 

16th Infantry Training Regiment 
76th, 77th, 78th, and 79th Infar 
trv Training Battalions 

16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Battalior 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 


Infantry Replacement Training 


Pennsvlvania 


Kans 1S 


| Oulslana 


Center, Camp Roberts, California 
20th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 
8th Infantry Training Battalion 
2d Bn., Texas Defense Guard 
58th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 
6th Training Regt., Branch Immaterial 


503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 
176th Infantry 
32 1st Infantry 


> 


323d Infantry 


Ist Virginia 


322d Infantry 
903d Airbase Security Battalion 
th Infantry Training Battalion 
8th Infantry 
354th Infantry 


= 
__ 
4 


’ 
Ist at CONNAISSaAHnes 


17th Training Bn., Bran 


d Bn., 382d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 
907th Parachute Infant 

1 Bn Lith Infantry 
3d Training Bn., Brancl 


Mist Infantry 
60th Infantry 

Oth Infantry 
Hagrs Stall I 
795th M.P. Battalion 
2d Bn., 
302d Infantry 
56th Training Bn 
106th Infantry 
409th Infantry 
117th Infantry 
111th Infantry 
376th Infantry 
30 1st Infantry 
114th Infantry 
26th Airbase Security Battalio 
46th Bn Texas Defense Gu 

7th Infantry 

$10th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infant 


\7th Infantry 


485th Infantry 


570th Infantry 
.d Bn.., 


Infantry Replacement Ti 


167th Infantry 


Cente ( imp Wheeler (,eorg 


Ist Bn.. 385th Infantry 

417th Infantry 

Ha First Service Comman 
ictical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 


DIVISIONS 


Sist Infantry Division 
2d Infantry Division 
94th Infantry Division 


STATES 


Missouri 
Texa 


xas Detens (,ual 


mning 
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That Makes 
lo the Editors of The InFanrry Journal 
Sirs 

You might perhaps be interested to know that the copy 
of The INranrry Journat that circulates in this ship 
through the 


eagerly 


It Unanimous 


courtesy of Sergeant - is 
and widely read. From first acquaintance The 
JouRNAL has sp POY o me—its makeup and style are 
Most of all | have liked your viewpoint. The 
only bias or prejudice that I have been able to discover is 
the sentiment that the American is just as good a soldier as 
iny soldier and, not infrequently, a damned 
\s this happens to be a prejudice to which | 
have long subscribed my enjoyment of The Journat is 
complete 


Gunnery 
excellent 


anywhere, 
sight bette: 


Respectfully, 


LieuTENANT COMMANDER 
USS Nashville 


It's On the Road 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs 

| found a Journat in a British mess in a little town way 
up in the mountains of North Africa. It was the October 


issue. 


Where's mine? 
Yours sincerely, 
CoLonet or Doucusoys 


7 7 7 
Column Much Too Wide 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs 

I don't care for the typographical setup of your editorial 
page—column much too wide. Otherwise I think The 
Journat has progressed decidedly in the past year. Good 


luck 
Lieutenant, OCS. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Sorry. But with paper getting scarcer, margins are 
going to get still narrower. 
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“I Qwe My Promotions, In Part 


lo the Editors of The InrFantry Journat 
Sirs: 

Although my entire Army service of over a year has beer 
in the Medical Department, I find your magazine of ir 
estimable value in creating a better understanding of the 
many phases of the Army life found in every unit, fron 
tactics and drill to tr: ansport. ation and administration 

A well-informed soldier is more likely to secure advance 
ments when such openings occur than one who ceases 
learn, to any appreciable extent, after completing his bas 
training. I owe my promotions, in part, to the applic itior 
of the useful knowledge I have obtained from The INnran 
TRY JourRNAL, to local conditions in the unit to whic! 
assigned 

Yours very truly, 
SERGEANT, Mep. Dept 
7 1 1 
WAAC Cover 
lo the kditors of The INFantry Journat 
Sirs 

Maybe being exposed to the rain so much has made m 
a little soggy. In the February issue of The Journat yo 
ran a series of pictures of the WAAC. That lass, under the 
“Policing Up,” would be a wonderful idea f 
cover picture in April or May. Need I say any mor 

Sincerely, 
LIEUTENANT, 


capt ion 


INFANT 


A good cover picture is right—but not for The INran 
try Journat for the reasons implied. When we run 
WAAC cover it will be to show the contribution of t! 
women of the Army to victory over Nazis and Jap: 
They are going to mak and we h 
find a good picture soon 


big one, 


7 1 4 
Real Coéperation 
To the Editors of The InrFantrry JourNnar 


Sirs: 

Please find enclosed our check for the enclosed bi!! p 
$5.00 for a two-year subscription to your magazine. Yo 
may be interested to know that not only do I use it tor 4 
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Regiment, New York Guard, but it is 
| among the youngsters that we are working with in 
Cavalry Cadet Corps. I hope soon to be able to 
a number of subscriptions from the older fellows. 
Yours very truly, 
Matruew Wess. 


at the 


or Get Killed” 


Editors of The INFANTRY JoURNAI 


s refreshing to read “Kill or Get Killed” by Colonel 

\. Grombach in the February Journat, particularly 
f the tripe that has been written about unarmed 

e and getting tough and the “tricks” of close combat. 
ever, | do feel that Colonel Grombach has warmed 
ld-water-in-the-face article in at least one way by 
y thinking about the place close combat has in military 


ning, and the methods and necessity of teaching it. 


, : 


n't want to go into a line-by-line analysis of what he 
but in reading it the first time 1 came away with the 
ion, to quote him, that “personal combat is mainly 
tive habit, your normal and usual reflexes 
ted with speed, aided by natural strength and stamina, 
re important than any bag of tricks described in any 
ver written The best trf&tks to use when you 
) jam ire not the ones from a book on a spec ial 
f fighting 
se are surprising assertions from a football player 
ich. I wonder whether the Colonel would turn two 
1 football teams loose on a field with a ball and tell 
to play “by instinct”? 
would he put a recruit into a foxhole on Guadal 
and tell him that his “normal and 
reflexes’ would tell him what to do? They probably 
| tell him what to do: Beat it like he!l 


n he goes on to decry the fact that all “get tough” 


cive him a rifle 


re based on the defense. He advocates the attack; 
sts that you throw pistols at youl opponent, use 
etc. This is fine if you happen to have a pistol and 


} 


) throw it accurately, or can find a chair and an opponent 


m the defensive. Actually, in close combat against 
ed foe, an unskilled man has a better chance of sur 
if he defends than if he attacks. Incidentally, the 

nel hasn’t seen the latest and best book on close com 

Modern Judo by Charles Yerkow, published by the 
ny I happen to work for. The Colonel would be de 

| with it. It has a whole chapter on the attack in 
ombat. 

the whole way with the Colonel when he says that 

would drop a rifle “if he ran out of ammunition 

r to turn to Judo” or “something else out of a book”; 
hen he says “that standardized principles, not de 
nethods, of personal combat should be taught.” 
re useless in any type of close combat because they 

for their success on the opponent doing exactly 

t the book says he should do. And most Nazis and Japs 

ead English 

\mericans certainly don’t want to “go berserk on 

But we do want to be careful that we don’t con 
bunk that is talked about close combat with 
iples of close combat. Let’s get rid of the bunk 


FROM THE READERS OF THE JOURNAI 


but let's not write some bunk on the other side of the 
question 
Very truly yours 
Ricuarp Gorpon McCvoskey 
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lo the Editors of The Infantry JouRNAI 
Sirs 
Congratulations on the article by Colonel Grombach 
Kill or Get Killed” with its stress on skill with weapons 
Our approach here is along the same lines, whereby each 
individual has confidence in his weapon and demonstrates 
his ability 
Yours sincerely 


US.A 


Maror GENERAI 


5 y 7 
A Better Understanding of the Jap 


l'o the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs: 

Please accept my sincere congratulations on two excel 
lent articles in your December issue entitled “Gentlemen 


[The War's New Phase.” As a former 


newspaperman and student, I can fully appreciate the 


of Japan” and 


work that went into the preparation of these articles, and 
the authors merit well-earned praise on their splendid 
organization and presentation of very dificult and all 
embrac ing subjec ts 

I spent two evenings reading aloud the above mentioned 
a very much better underst indin 


articles. They gave us 


of the Japanese we are fighting and of the magnitude ol 


our task in winning this war. In days when one read 
so many conflicting reports of the war and constantly 
hears such exaggerated and over-magnified accounts from 
radio announcers, it is indeed a privilege to sit down t 

clear and unbiased report of what is really taking place on 
all the war fronts of the world as presented in “The Wat 
New Phase” by Fletcher Pratt 


to the author and to you for printing so fine an artick 


\gain, my cong! itulation 
It was as a member of a summer camp at Fort Ord, Cal 
fornia, in 1940, that I first became 
FANTRY JOURNAI 


1 subscriber to The In 
I read all your issues with great inter 
and pass them along to my friends and former associate 
in the California State Guard who read and pass every 
copy of The Journat around the company until they be 
come well dogeared 
Sincerely yours 

Watrter Brices 
Meadowbrook Dairy 
Pleasonton, Calif 


Eleven Years 
To the Editors « 
Sirs: 


I Ww ish to 


f The INFANTRY JouRNAI 


take this opportunity to express the dee] 
interest and satisfaction with which I have followed your 
publication over a period of eleven years 
Wishing you continued success in the New Y: 
I remain 
Your: incerely 


LIEUTENANT, INFANTRY 


\PO 
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“Parade Rest from the Knees Down” 


lo the Editors of The Inranrry Journat 
Sirs: 

Our AEF Colonel, the late Joseph B. Sanborn, was a 
peppery old cuss, but he had an eagle eye and a ready vd 
tor any and all occasions. In his e arly di. iys he suffered a 
accident which caused him to stand in a rather caine 
manner so that the rest of us used to say that he stood 
at attention from the knees up and at parade rest from 
the knees down. 

But to tell the story. the 13st Infantry, 
was picked to represent the Ame rican Army at the formal 
taking over of the city of Metz and for that purpose we 
furnished a provisional battalion. Came the day and the 
battalion passed in review before the President of France 
in the reviewing stand, and there were ranking ofhcers of 
all the Allied forces there including our own doughty 
colonel. Shortly after the battalion had passed the reviewing 
stand some French staff officers came tearing up to Colonel 
Sanborn with the information that the President of France 
had been insulted—the American flag did not dip as it 
passed the reviewing stand. I will leave out all the gesticu 
lations and conglome ‘ration of French and English th it you 
can imagine. But Holy Joe, our off the record nickname for 
Colonel Sanborn, 


Our regiment, 


just stood there at attention from his 
knees up and parade rest from the knees down tugging at 
his mustache. And then he quietly said “The United States 
Hag dips to no one, not even Jesus Christ if he were here.” 
Chat ended the discussion. 

Shades of General Sanborn! On page 43 of the Febru 
ary Che Inrantry Journat—the WAAC at pre 
the color sergeant has his arm straight out, thus 
putting the United States colors at the dip. 1 hope Sanborn 
from his place in Valhalla does not see it because I don't 
want to have to spend two days learning how to salute, 


issue of 


sent arms 


which would be his form of impressing the regiment that 
a mistake had been made 
Sincerely yours, 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL. 


It does look in the picture as if the colors might be 
dipped. But the consensus of The Journat staff is that 
the color bearer is “at parade rest from the arms up’— 
that he just hasn’t the proper stance and grip but is not 
actually dipping the colors. 


7 4 4 
More Motor Stuff 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JourNat 
Sirs: 

If | may make a suggestion which I think will improve 
your magazine very much, it is to have more material on 
motor transportation and motor maintenance. It is my be 
lief that if enough good reading material were put out in 
the right way to the men, it would cut the cost of parts 
broken through ignorance and the lack of understanding 
the training manuals. The men that I have take to your 
magazine like a duck to water, and what they read seems 


to stick with them and improve their work. So let’s have 
more space devoted to motor maintenance and motor trans 
portation because officers and enlisted men that I have 
come in contact with have no idea, or are very vague, about 


JOURNAI 





this subject. | believe that you will agree with me \ hen | 
say that motor tr ansporti ation is a very important ti 
the Army of today arc the more everyone knows about jt 
the longer we can make our equipment last and put it 
the use it was primarily built for, instead of neg) 
through ignorance 
Yours very truly, 
‘Warrant Orrice: 
Service Company 
Inf. 
\PO 


The Journat believes in the importance of 
maintenance in this war and will continue to print 
the good stuff about it it can get. 
other things up The Journat’s 


There are so 
alley that we 
promise to run a great deal more than we do. Bu 
never forget Preventive Maintenance. 


Missing Journals 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs: 

I am writing you to have you get my name straightened 
out on your mailing list. 1 have received no issues sinc 
your December issye, though fellow 
gotten their issues regularly. 

I would appreciate it very much if you would ser 
the back numbers to date and arrange to prevent simil 


Thank you kindly. I have had 1 


change of station since the subscripti 


officers here have 


recurrences in the future. 
orders or 
started. 
Yours very truly, 
LrEUTENANT COLone! 


P.S. Would appreciate an article of practical nature 
titled “The Old Man Looks at his Medicos” 
commander's viewpoint. The medicos would be h 
porting medical troops, of course. I think such an 
would be mutually helpful to all concerned. Thank 


from a fi 


The colonel’s copy of The Journat has been maik 
We're afraid this is another case of illeg 
interception on the way—something we haven't foun 
the answer to yet. The minute we get such a con ip aint 
we send out duplicate copies. But to the best o f ou 
figuring, many hundreds of INFANTRY JouRNALS each 
month are simply taken by somebody else, which 

only a dirty trick but an act that can bring court-marti 
to the mail orderly or anyone else who does it. 


re gulls arly. 


Based on Facts 


lo the Editors of The INFanrry Journal 
Sirs: 

Find The InFanrry Journa to be the best 
magazine of its kind. I know the information is b 
facts and that is what makes it so interesting. 

Sincerely, 
~ Corporat, INFANTRY 


Camp Rucker, Ala. 








Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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Setting Sun for Bolos 


During peacetime range firing this business of kid 

ding a “bolo” may be all right. But today every bolo is 

k spot in the rifle platoon. I'd rather go to battle 

rp a platoon of good shots than a full outfit 

spotted with men who failed to take their range work 
isly enough to qualify. 

So let’s take the humor out of boloing and put Mag 
re § drawers in the moth balls for the duration. Let's 
substitute the Jap flag. Even the least serious recruit 

| have a hard time laughing off a wild shot when he 
sees Tojo’s flag thumbing its nose at him. 

lalk of the dire consequences of poor firing in battle 

esn't get far because usually the bolo lacks imagina 
tion enough to appreciate even the most vivid accounts. 
But he has a natural distaste for the Jap, and has so little 
espect for Tojo’s followers that it will be more than he 

tand to have the rising sun waved in his face every 
he misses 
LIEUTENANT, INFANTRY. 
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What about using the Nazi swastika, too?—Eprror. 


A Two-Man Carry for 81mm. Mortar 


In moving the 81mm. mortar for the short distance 
between primary, alternate, or supplementary positions, 
considerable time is wasted in dismounting the piece 
into its three-man load. After reaching the new posi- 
tion, the mortar must be completely reassembled to go 
Into action. The two-man Carry keeps the mortar intact. 
[he 136-1b. mortar when properly balanced is not 
too he avy to be transported by two men. In actual 
held tests it has been carried at double time for over a 
quarter of a mile without undue fatigue. 

In the June issue of The Inranrry JourNAL ap 


peared a picture depicting a Russian method of moving 
the mortar without disassembling the piece. However, 
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the new method was experimented with and found to 
be even more effective in displacing than was the Rus 
sian way. In addition a third man is relieved of his 
duties in carrying the base plate. This man can be 
used to carry more ammunition, or provide local secur 
ity, or take the place of the gunner who would be freed 
to dash to the new position and prepare to fire on the 
new target. 

In the two-man carry, when the command to displace 
1S given, the gunner removes the Sig sht and pl. ices it In 
the sight case. He then grasps the tr iversing screw 
and the dovetail slot in his left hand; he bends down 
and palm toward the body, grips the left bipod leg just 
above the shoe. Simultaneously, No. 2 secures a firm 
hold on the right end of the traversing screw with hi 
right hand and with his left hand palm toward the body 


Bi th tilt 


the barrel backward 8) that the sphe rical projection at 


catches the right bipod leg above the shox 


the base of the mortar acts as a pivot in the base plate 
socket. This action lifts the spikes from the ground 
and the bipod can be swung to the rear, the k gs fold 
ing over the base plate similar to the 60mm. one-man 
load. At this time the spread chain stretches across 
the front of and the shoes lap over the sides of th 
base plate, thus locking the piece firmly so that rapid 
movement Is not impeded The completed action trom 
removing the sight to starting to run for the new posi 
tion takes only a fraction of a second 

The technique is not complex. Troops have learned 
this new two-man carry after a single demonstration 
A few practice times and a smooth working team can 
be dev eloped. 

In small-unit tactical problem and proficiency tests 
during fast-moving situations such as attacks or with 
drawals, the two-man carry has won favorable comment 
The men themselves who carry the mortar are en 
thusiastic about the new method and prefer it to the 


conventional three-man load. 
LieuTENANT Georce A. Rotirns 
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Weapons and Tactics 


[Hk STORY OF WEAPONS AND TACTICS. By Tom 
Wintringham. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943. 230 
Pages; Index; $2.25. 


Phroughout this brief but brilliant history of wartare 
fom Wintringham emphasizes change and the resistance 
to change. Despite the resistance of the professional mili 
tary conservative, yt always comes—eventually. And, 
believes the author, we have been seeing a big change dur 
ing this last year sat a half. It is a change, he insists, from 
the methods of the blitzkrieg toward what he calls “the 
People’s War.” By his own definition this “P eople’s War" 
is “a combination of guerrilla and mechanized striking 
force. . .” And in this combination, infantry—an infantry 
with its own tanks and guns formed into complete combat 
teams, even small-scale teams—will be the most important 
clement 

Now Tom Wintringham is a man whose sympathies 
and beliefs extend far toward the Left. Indeed, just as far 
in that direction as those of Britain’s other leading military 
thinker, Major General J. F. C. Fuller, extend in the other 
direction. This, | believe, makes toward some preposses 
sion on Mr. Wintringham’s part in at least the connota 
tions of such a term as “People’s War.” But whatever a 
man’s own political beliefs may be, his mind is not only 
closed but reactionary if he does not welcome thorough, 
ilert, and penetrating military discussion from whatever 
source, 

For example, there may be those who can find little 
worth in close examination and study of Russian methods 
of warfare, on the sole grounds that a country of its politi 
cal beliefs could not possibly contribute to the knowledge 
of warfare. Yet something—the biggest “something” so 
far in this war—happened to the blitzkrieg during this last 
winter and the winter before. And the Russian Army and 
the way it fought must have been the chief cause for what 
did happen. It seems to follow, then, that tactical news 
from this largest of the war theaters is worth a lot of con 
sideration on the part of all others who are fighting or are 
getting ready to fight the common enemy 

Though it has not yet been tested in combat, the de 
velopment of the British Home Guard alongside a large 
army force has also been an important change worth close 
study. Mr. Wintringham has been identified closely with 
this particular war effort and this, so it has appeared to me, 
has given some of his other writing a particular bias. This 


slant is not, however, especially discernible in The S 
W eapons and Tactics, except in the author’s conc 
on the future of warfare. 


The bulk of the book is given to a history of weay 





a 


and tactics since wars first began. He sees the growth of 


warfare as having taken place in cycles—first an an 
period and then an unarmored period. We are 

armored period now. Few have written of the hist 
war more readably than Mr. Wintringham does her 


n 
Ly 


student of military details through the ages will probably 


find a number of pli ces in The Story of Weapon 


Tactic s where he would accuse the author of oversim; 


ing. 

But | for one feel that in the few pages he gives t 
one he shows us the meat of all the principal pha 
the past. In his last historical chapter entitled “Ta: 
Plane” and in his final chapter “Change Goes On, 
as in his introductory chapter, the discussion is 
immediate interest. 

The following passage is the substance of the 
ideas on the present trend of tanks and infantry. 


Tanks were tragically mishandled during th 


an 
if, 


eaci 


1917 to 1938, when they were tied closely to infant: 


advancing in line on foot. Then for a period, the 
of the classical Blitzkrieg, they were released 
their power to achieve the break-through against 
defense. But then they came up against defens 


to prol 


line 


Russia, that they could not break through these de 
fenses could be said to extend throughout the depth 


the whole country. No “irruption” could get bey 


them; there was no beyond. In order to musck 
wrestle farther and farther into this web—like 


\ 


wading through an underbrush of flypapers—eac! 


mored force had to become a complete “army ot i 
and each of these combat teams had to split dow! 


smaller teams for mopping up here, for further pet 


tion there, for seeking a weak point in this or that 
tion. The forces infiltrating were being then 
filtered. And the defensive filter was designed 
special aim in view: to hold back the enemy in 
and separate them from the armored forces. This 
is the main aim of web defense—to cut the 


spearhead off from the body of the spear that fol 


And because this is the aim, forces attacking 
web defense have to carry to the farthest limits | 
the process we have been describing, the integrat 
infantry and armor. This integration is tactically 


etl 
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limit when tanks attac king form a hollow square 

n which truckborne infantry move forward 
[he development of warfare in the past thirty years 
greatly altered the traditional relation of infantry 
ther arms. In 1915 and 1916, infantry ceased to be 
queen of the battlefield’ and the theory was de 
ped that “artillery conquers the ground and the 
ntry occupies it.” Then, in 1938-39, the new theory 
practice was developed by which the tanks conquer 
ground and the infantry occupies it. But already 
is changing. Though there are more tanks and 
nes than ever, the fighting value of infantry in its 
form, as main constituent and basis for combat 
ms of all arms, is steadily increasing. I believe it will 
rease further, that infantry will be again the decisive 
m. But it will only be so by taking to itself and making 
of itself the dominant arms—tanks, planes, and 
tillery—and by moving before action and to some 
<tent during action at the speed possible to vehicles. 1 
not believe that we are going back from the 
Blitzkrieg to Verdun; maneuver by vehicle will con 
tinue to be the decisive form of maneuver. But in 


maneuver by vehicle the emphasis will change from 
maneuver by tanks backed by infantry towards ma 
euver by mechanized infantry protected by tanks. The 
hange may not seem a great one. But in every practical 
spect of training for attack and defense, and of plan 
ning and carrying out these operations, this change of 
emphasis will make the difference between a real victory 
ind a Pyrrhic one. For a period, even against web 
lefense, massed tanks may still win their Pyrrhic victo 
ries, as the Macedonian phalanx did for a period against 
Roman legion. But these victories will grow more 

d more costly and less and less effective. The future 

f battle lies with the combat teams or “battle groups” 
that can combine with, and at the same time act against 


irmor 


[here is other interesting discussion on airplanes, anti 
tank guns, and gas warfare. Here is part of his discussion 


of infantry against tanks 


Infantry against tanks has not yet shown its full 
powers. This may be due to a theoretical misunder 
standing of the nature of the job. Infantry has been 
given projectile weapons of various sorts, anti-tank 
rifles, and light anti-tank guns, as its main weapons for 
e against tanks. I repeat that armor and in-fighting 
ve always gone together; and I believe the theoretical 
clusion from this is that infantry should be trained 


} 


ickle tanks mainly at extremely close ranges. They 
do so only if trained to be practically invisible to 
ks, which necessarily have restricted vision, at such 
es. And their main weapon against armor at such 
es is high-explosive, either in the form of a heavy 
tank grenade, in the form of the anti-tank mine, or 
the form of some relatively heavy projectile which 
its effect on the tank by high explosix e blast rather 
by penetration of the armor due to high muzzle 
ity 


\n infantry hidden either by camouflage and 

ess or by smoke or by darkness can deliver ex 

| es “by hand” and are more likely to see that it gets 
right address. This new and—to some officers 
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Infantry Journal-Penguin | 
Military Books 


Some of the eight titles listed below are 


ard military books. But each one of them 
was printed because it would help both 
soldiers and civilians understand war. 


Americans vs. Germans 
The battle experiences of six American fighters 
against Germans in World War I. 


Vodern Battle 
By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


Actual accounts of the blitzkrieg battles 


Guerrilla Warfare 
By BERT LEVY 
Che detailed tricks of guerrilla fighting ex 
plained. 


New Ways of War 
By TOM WINTRINGHAM 
A new American edition of a forthright book 
on war. 


What's That Plane? 


A new edition of the aircraft spotter’s book 
that describes U. S. and Jap planes 








Aircraft Recognition | 
By R. A. SAVILLE-SNEATH 
Identification of British, Nazi, and Italian | 


planes. Enlarged second edition 


How the Jap Army Fights 
A collection of factual articles from The IN 
FANTRY JOURNAL. | 


Genghis Khan 
By HAROLD LAMB 
rhe story of the great fighter told by a well 
known historian. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 
(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units 
and agencies only. Your choice of titles.) 





The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry «Association's 
Magazine for Fighting _Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. ¢ 
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SO , 
AAAN NX [ 4444 # rather frightening function of infantry is, of cou 
in fact entirely new: the tank-hunters of today lt 
morrow are only the modern equivalents of th 
diers of the seventeenth century. 
Identification The closing paragraphs about guerrilla wartare 
well worth thought. Indeed, The Story of Weap 
The uniforms and insignia of all armies are Tactics throughout will, by its incisive thought on 


described and pictured in this new book. In ad- make others think. 


dition there is a special section of color plates 7 4 7 





which shows all American Army insignia and the Bombing Nazi Cities 
THE AIR OFFENSIVE AGAINST GERMANY, } 
Allan A. Michie. New York: Henry Holt & Co 


1943. 152 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.00. 


aircraft markings and flags of all nations. 


rhis is the most comprehensive of all military 
identification books, and is as nearly complete 
and accurate as wartime restrictions on military 


: Though I think there are good reasons for believi 
information permit. 


$2.00 


this author does not fully support his main the 
winning of the war in a few months’ time by conc« 
night bombing on German cities—I took much p 
as a military man in at last reading a book writt 
sincere well-reasoned manner without evidence of 





the high-altitude distempers which have made mo: 

one previous airpower work a disservice to the war « 
Mr. Michie does not argue for an exclusive air y 

does he insist that bombers will necessarily win tl 

He does feel, however, that they could decide it “by d 

stroying Germany’s industrial centers, her war factori 


Manual tor Courts-Martial, 1928 


An exact reprint. 


In paper covers. 


$1.00 


communications, and by breaking down her civilian 1 
to the point where the job of an invading army be: 
relatively easy.” And he continues as follows: “Th 
offensive against Germany is not a proposal for ‘winn 
the war on the cheap.’ It is not a comfortable substitute 
defeating the German armies in the field. The two 
are complementary. The bomber offensive and militan 
invasion are like the artillery barrage in infantry atta 
of the First World War. 

[o prove his point that our American bombing 
should forget about high-altitude daylight bombing 


join the Royal Air Force in concentrated night bombing 
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Phey Call It Pacific 
By CLARK LEE 


rhis able Associated Press correspondent here 
has described some of 1942’s most important land 
and sea battles in the war against Japan. He 
covers Bataan, Corregidor, the Coral Sea, the 
Battle of Midway, and other actions. 


Mr. Michie begins with a careful summary of th 
bombing of England by the Nazi air force and tl 
bombing of German targets by the Royal Air For 


these comparisons he brings out that the damage b 


has done through her night bombing during the p 


is already far greater than the damage the German 
An excerpt from They Call it Pacific begins on force did to England earlier. And since most of the Brit 
page 19 of this issue of The JOURNAL. bombing was done at night, with fairly small loss M 
Michie thinks that our own bombers reaching England 
$3.00 ever-increasing quantities should join the British night 
bombing efforts, thus to multiply the damage to the G 
man centers of manufacture and transportation. 
_ But our bombers, says Mr. Michie, are designed 





accurate day bombing with the use of the famous bom! 
sight and are not equipped for night work, and neither 
their crews trained for night work. Highly accurate da’ 
bombing from high altitudes, thinks Mr. Michie, is hn 
The Infantry ~Association’s stuff in the Pacific, but is not what is needed 
Magazine for Fighting Men European targets. His argument is therefore that we shou! 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. © Washington, D. C. abandon that type of bombing, equip our Fortres es 
Liberators for night work, and increase their bomb-carg 
capacity, and give the German industrial military targe' 
hell. 
Thus the author thinks we are “still fighting 


The Infantry Journal 















nflicts—America’s and Britain’s’—in the air war, and 
fers radically with what he considered the policy of 
oh command to be at the time he wrote his book. 
g other things he feared that we might be building 
at North African airbases which might detract from 
»wth of our air effort against Germany from Britain. 
[he author also thinks we have not properly handled the 
sJJorment of our planes as they have been built—that we 
probably kept too many in the United States for train- 
ing that the Navy may have had too strong an influence 
in obtaining or earmarking planes for the war in the 
Pacific, and that otherwise there have been hitches which 
have seriously hindered the building up of our European 
ir effort. He says also that Army censors in London have 
to] ped correspondents like himself from telling the truth 
sbout American planes for fear it would lower American 
nor Te and that they have thus “lulled America into a 
false sense of security and a concentration on some second 
rate material.” 

[hese last things Mr. Michie does not support with 
nuch more than his statement that they are true. Other- 
wise, also, there are statements which, it seems to me, 
either lack a full substantiation or disregard certain aspects 
if the global situation as a whole. It is the old story of an 
juthor’s not having available the whole evidence. I think 
| want to see a great increase in the bombing of German 
targets just as eagerly as Mr. Michie does. But using the 
facts he presents, and no others, to build up my estimate of 
the situation in deciding whether his proposals could be 
arried out, I think there would be too many question 
marks—the answers to which are known only by the high 
command—for me to arrive at his decision. 

Nevertheless, The Air Offensive Against Germany is an 
intelligent, even-tempered presentation of the facts as 
Mr. Michie sees them. 

It should also be said that there are a good many state 
ments in the book concerning the enemy—for example the 
statement that as of December 1942 Hitler had about 5,900 
first-line operational aircraft—and a total of about 35,000 
planes altogether—which seems to me doubtful on the face 
if things. Mr. Michie apparently felt that he could not say 
where he obtained this and much other data. 

At the end of the book are a number of convincing 
photographs of the before-and-after type showing the effect 
f Britain’s night bombing on parts of different German 
cities. Mr. Michie’s handling of statistics on the areas of 
bomb damage in connection with these photographs is not 
well done. He only speaks of the acreage of actual damage. 

His arguments for greatly increased night bombing might 
have been much more (or less) convincing if percentages 
f the industrial areas of the different cities bombed had 
been included. He gives this for only -one small city, 
Rostock. But the fact that the percentages might not have 
been large so far in some of the bigger cities would prob- 
bly lend force to his main argument. 

a Fae 


he Spiritual Basis of Japanese Militarism 
_ ERN JAPAN AND SHINTO NATIONALISM 


y D. C. Holton. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
P s, 1943. 178 Pages; $2.00. 


_ This study of Shinto Nationalism is based on the Has: 
kell Lectures in comparative religion given by Mr. Holton 
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Men at War 
Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Eleven hundred pages of the finest military 
writing ever assembled. 


$3.00 





The Army Life 
By WO E. J. KAHN, JR. 
Penetrating essays on the Army by a selectee. 
There’s food for thought for every soldier from 


general to private. 


$1.75 





So You’re Going To Officer 
Candidate School! 


Entrance requirements and courses of study of 
all of the Army’s Officer Candidate Schools are 
listed in this book, written for the OCS candidate 


$1.00 





I Saw the Fall of the Philippines 


By COL. CARLOS P. ROMULO 


A fine description of the Battle for the Philip- 
pines by a journalist and soldier who was on the 
spot. 


$3.00 





Attack 


By MAJOR F. O. MIKSCHE 
Czech Army 


Here’s the clearest detailed exposition yet of 
Nazi offensive warfare. An absorbing study of 
modern war. Every commander should read it 
Published in Britain as Blitzkrieg. 


$2.50 
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The Story of Weapons 
and Tactics 


By TOM WINTRINGHAM 


A thoughtful, stimulating book that will 
grip every student of war. 


$2.25 





Guadalcanal Diary 
By RICHARD TREGASKIS 


This is an account that will give you a 
notion of what the fighting in the South 
Seas is really like. The author was in the 
middle of things on Guadalcanal from July 
26 to September 26, and his report is con- 
scientious and accurate. Cloth edition. 


$2.50 





Queen of the Flat-Tops 
By STANLEY JOHNSTON 


This is the saga of the aircraft carrier 
Lexington and is a fine portrayal of our 
Navy in action. 


$3.00 
They Were Expendable 


By W. L. WHITE 


This is a tale of hardship and ingenuity 
by the members of Lieutenant Commander 
Bulkeley’s Motor Torpedo Boat squadron 
in the Philippines. 


$2.00 








The Flying Tigers 
By RUSSELL WHELAN 


A story that will never die is told in re- 
strained language. 


$2.50 
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at the University of Chicago in 1940. Revised in the | igh 
of further study in Japan in 1941, Mr. Holton now offer 
them as a contribution to the understanding of our pa 
nese enemy. 

Shintoism and its relation to Japanese statecraft and 
militarism is something difficult for the western mind + 
grasp. It is a religion of conquest which glorifies war and 
“promises sainthood to the soldier dying in battle.” | pro 
claims the universal mission of Japan to unite all p ples 
under its military domination. Though the language of 
Shintoism employs soft words such as “sheltering all | ple 
under one roof,” the trail of pillage and destruction which 
follows the Japanese army shows what this means in actual 
practice. The Japanese child is born into this religion; ji 
ts taught to him in the classroom, and it is emphasized 
through his life by religious ceremonies. In the end ji 
dominates his life and death. 

Mr. Holton shows that the evangelical phase of Shinto 
ism proceeds simultaneously with military conquest. |; 
is gradually impressing its character on Eastern religions 
aswell as conquered areas. 

As for the Japanese Army: “It is established on the 
unique and impregnable foundation of sole and imme 
diate responsibility to the sacred throne. In such manner 
there is imparted to military command the quality of in 
violability which attaches to the divine emperor himself 
. . . Whatever the soldier does in extension of the power 
and glory of Japan throughout the world, and in obedience 
to the commands of superior officers, has behind it the 
authority of an absolute divine initiative. It possesses the 
quality of religious finality. . . There is no room for indi 
vidual conscience or the promptings of individual intelli 


gence. .. The army is the custodian of the imperial 
will.” —D. V. 

7 7 1 

War Itself 


WITH SHERMAN TO THE SEA. By Theodore F. Up 
son. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press 


1943. 181 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.25. 


1 don’t care which side of the Mason-Dixon Line you 
were born on. If you are a military man with a militan 
man’s knowledge of the old armies of the United States 
you will know that the force General William Tecumseh 
Sherman led to the sea was one of the hardest, toughest 
best-fighting, farthest-marching, most efficient fighting 
forces this country ever had. You have to admit it even i! 
you have known with inherited bitterness in your hear 
from the age of three and a half that some of Sherman: 
troopers stole your great-grandmother’s silverware as hiv 
army swept like’a scythe through Georgia to the sea. 

It stands to reason, even if you haven't happened 
read a detailed military account of Sherman's campaign 
For there had been more than three years of war, and that's 
enough time for a fighting army to get as hard and willing 
to fight again and again as troops can get. It’s enough time 
for the mentally and physically weaker men to fail anc 
drop out. It’s enough time for high commanders to reach 
a close understanding of how each other's minds work 
and for staffs to shake down and carry on their work with 
high efficiency and speed. 

There have been some good books before about Shermar 
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at campaign. This one is part of a journal of a Union 


Theodore F. Upson, who not only had a remarkable 


eye (or military detail, but could describe what he saw in 
a colloquial, often exciting, style which makes With 
Sherman to the Sea almost a first-class book about war. You 
certainly do see Sherman's army vividly through Upson’s 
eve 7 7 7 


New Light on Our German Enemy 


THE NAZI STATE. By William Ebenstein. New York 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1943. 355 Pages; $2.75. 


GERMANY’S MASTER PLAN: Tue Srory or Inpus- 
rmiAL OrFenstve. By Joseph Borkin and Charles Welsh. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1943. 339 Pages; 
$2.75. 

These two books provide valuable additional informa- 
tion about our German enemy, his state concepts, his 
ideology, his economic and industrial preparedness for 
world conquest. Professor Ebenstein, a political scientist 
from the University of Wisconsin, is the author of two 
other books about the political organization of our Euro- 
pean enemies: Fascist Italy and The Foundations of Ger- 
man Politics. Approaching the development of Nazi state 
organization with scholarly objectivity, and drawing his 
material from official and unofficial Nazi sources, Professor 
Ebenstein not only gives us an excellent overall picture of 
Nazi state organization, but reveals the ultimate purpose 
of this organization, namely the creation of a robot-like 
militarized people disciplined and prepared for an assault 
mn western civilization. “The New Order is nothing but 
permanent martial law on an international scale. The 
fundamentals of Nazi politics and administration are the 
same in the internal regime of the Reich and in the ex- 
ternal domination of conquered nations.” 

Ebenstein offers the most effective analysis of the fallacy 
if appeasement which has yet come to hand. “Appeasement 
and isolationism even when based on honest patriotism and 
genuine love of peace, were founded on an intellectual 
fallacy—the fallacy that Naziism could assert as an ideal 
and practice as a reality, violence and inequality at home, 
yet adhere to constitutional ideals and practices in the life 
f the international community.” 

Having shown the inevitable consequences of a state 
system such as the Nazis perfected and practiced, Professor 
Ebenstein concludes that; “a democratic world community 
cannot be built by abstractions called governments, states, 
or nations, but by those men and women in all lands who 
believe in freedom above everything. In the shrinking 
world of the twentieth century the only durable alternative 
to total war and global enslavement is total peace and 
global freedom.” 

The German success in employing chemical and indus: 
trial cartels to prepare her own war program, and to weaken 
her enemies by restricting production is clearly traced in 
Germany's Master Plan by Mr. Borkin, longtime Economic 
Advisor to the Anti-Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice and Mr. Welsh, cartel expert for the OPA. They 
demonstrate how the vast centralized German cartel system 
became a primary weapon in the hands of German mili- 
tarists. The cartels of the democracies tried “to do business 
with” the German cartels on the naive assumption that the 
latter were merely aiming at profits and a limitation of 
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PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 


A Handbook for Army Motor 
Transport Personnel 


Now reduced one-third in price, but still literally 
filled with bright and helpful ideas for the Army 
motor mechanic. It’s authoritative—the materia) 
comes from Army Motors, the monthly publica- 
tion of the Holabird Motor Base. Slightly smaller 
in size but a much bigger value. Order copies for 
all your mechanics today. It'll help Keep ‘em 
Rolling! 


Now only $1.00 a copy 
PPPPIPIPIPIPIPEREE KEELE EE EEE 


Keep ‘Em Rolling 


A Driver’s Handbook 


This is the handbook the driver doesn’t lay down 
or throw away. It’s sensible, informative and en- 
tertaining : written in soldier language. 
Distribute Keep 'em Rolling to every driver in 
your outfit. 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


PPPPIPIPPIPIPIPEREEE ELE EE ELE 


Driver Training 
A Guidebook for Army 


Instructors 


Here is the guidebook every motor vehicle driv- 
ing instructor has wanted. In everyday terms all 
the factors involved in selecting and training 
Army Drivers are made clear and simple. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 
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AVVO BERT SA A FAS 


Generals and Generalship $1.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


Stimulating lectures by the British commander. 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness $3.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


A penetrating study of the great military leader 
of World War L. 


Last Train from Berlin $2.75 
By HOWARD K. SMITH 


The best reporting on the Nazis since Berlin 
Diary. 


The Guilt of the German Army $3.50 
By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 


An important work for American military men. 


The Tools of War $5.00 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 


A thorough discussion of modern arms. 


The Impact of War $2.50 
By PENDLETON HERRING 


The finest modern book on our government 
and its military strength. 


Introducing Australia $3.00 
By HARTLEY GRATTAN 


An American who knows, describes the land 
and its people. 


Civilian Defense of the U. S. $2.50 


By COL. R. ERNEST DUPUY and 
LT. HODDING CARTER 


A readable, complete review of a vital task and 
its closely related military operations. 


Bombs Away $2.50 
By JOHN STEINBECK 


The story of the bomber crew as told by a 
foremost American writer. 
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competition. They proved to be easy victims for the more 
experienced German cartel managers. Part of the fail ce of 
American business to expand before Pearl Harbor, a. wel] 
as part of the present shortages of strategic materia < are 
due to the “success” of our own cartels in restrictin. pro 
duction in accordance with their agreements wit ‘the 
German super cartels. 

We are now faced with the problem of winning the war 
of rubber, quinine, magnesium, and aluminum under sraye 
handicaps. But even after the victory is won, we must be 
prepared to face the inevitable problem of over-produiction 
which will lead to a new system of cartels unless stringently 
controlled. The authors think we can have both peace and 
freedom. But to enjoy them we must be strong. To be 
strong we must have access to the best which technology 
can produce, and to do this we must be free. In thei pin 
ion, the weakness of Democracy has been not so much its 
lack of planning but its toleration of industrial oligarchy- 
the twin of Fascism. —D. V. 
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ICELANDIC POEMS AND STORIES. Edited by Rich 
ard Beck. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 


Press, 1943. 315 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


American troops have long since found the turd) 
quality of the Icelandic people and their friendliness and 
their reserve. But these selected poems and stories get us 
good deal closer to the hearts and minds of these far north 
ern allies of ours. They have the strength, the vigor in them 
that has established the island nation for so many centu 
ries of independence and industry. The stories, moreover 
are good stories, and some of the poems good poems, and 
in most of them there is the fire that flames within the 
literature of all stout peoples 
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Map Reading 
MAP AND AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH READING 
COMPLETE. By Richard Gordon McCloskey. Harris 


burg, Pennsylvania: Military Service Publis hing Com 
pany, 1943. 187 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $1.00 


This .is the first edition of this book. Like Map and 
Aerial Photograph Reading Simplified of the same pub 
lishers, it is a clear exposition of the subject. It avoids 
unnecessary technicalities and is based directly on the 
official text except for the excellent chapter by C - in 
Rigg on foreign map reading. The reproduction of « 
two of the halftones in the text is not adequate for the on 
of air photographs. However, those included in the ma 
terials envelope at the back of the book are much better 
than those in the text. 

With the book comes a set of map equipment—two card 
board protractors, a photo coordinate scale, two maps 7 
colors, and several air photographs. 
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AMERICA’S BATTLEFRONTS. By Frederick Gruin 
New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1943. 94 Pages 
Illustrated; Maps; 25¢. 

This is a brief and excellent description of the place 
where our fighting forces have been sent so far in tris wa" 
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tt ided into thirty-two sections and eight maps. It 


doe :ttempt to spot the distribution of our forces in any 
le ut simply gives an idea of their purpose in the 
set nd to some extent their general duties. There is 
good deal of clear geographic information about 
gion 
1 1 1 


| |UDGMENT OF THE NATIONS. By Christo- 
Dawson. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1942. $3.00. 


\s a Catholic philosopher Mr. Dawson believes that 
the shock and disillusionment” over what has happened 
world “should be less severe to Christians than to 
who have put their faith in the nineteenth century 
ospel of secular progress.” In the first part of his book he 
cusses the failure of liberalism and the League of Na- 
tions. In the second part he asks for the restoration of a 
Christian order. 
In discussing the building of a new order in the world 
\lr. Dawson has some interesting thoughts on freedom of 
cation. It isn’t the same, he thinks, as the competitive 
reedom of economic man, for he believes “vocation and 
sofit are Opposite motives” pointing to the medical profes- 
n as perhaps the best example of a profession “which 
‘rom the beginning has been inspired by the high ideal of 
sinterested service. . . .” The author accordingly pleads 
n increase in a similar spirit within other professions 
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THE UNVANQUISHED. By Howard Fast. New York 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942. 316 Pages; $2.50. 


\ powerful novel about George Washington. Washing- 
n is the central figure. It is true that the book is a novel 
t an extremely accurate one historically, from the mili- 
viewpoint. The whole story is laid in the New York 
mpaign and ends just before the attack on Trenton 
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(HE ECONOMICS OF WAR. By Horst Menders 
hausen. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. 355 


Pages; Charts; $3.35. 


In this revision Mr. Mendershausen has included a new 
hapter on the war-production cycle as well as revising the 
hook throughout. As I said in reviewing the first edition, 
he author writes on war economics in a clear, straight- 
‘orward manner without too much economic jargon 
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AMERICA SINGS. By Carl Carmer. New York: Alfred 
\ Knopf, 1942. 243 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 
It's 


book for boys and girls but here’s one grown man 
vho 


\joyed every picture in it, every word, and every 
song. Nothing could be more American throughout. Per- 
ps the best story is that of Pecos Bill. Pecos Bill’s wife 
vas thrown off his favorite horse. The springs of her bustle 
ke her fall but bounced her up around the moon. She 
sept right on bouncing and so Bill had to shoot her to 
seep her from starving to death. 

Another good one is the story of the Knee-High Man 


and Mr. Hoot Owl. The Knee-High Man wanted to be 


gger so that he could “see a fur ways.” The owl told him 
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Touch Football $1.00 
By LT. COL. JOHN V. GROMBACH 
Here’s a book on the game soldiers every- 
where are playing. Illustrated with diagrams and 
photographs. Eighty-two pages. 





Annapolis: Gangway to the 


Quarterdeck $3.00 
By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N. 
The story of the Naval Academy. 





West Point: Moulder of Men $3.00 
By LT. COL. WILLIAM H. BAUMER 
Everything about the “Point” is covered in detail. 





Modern Military Dictionary with 


Slang Terms 
By COLONEL MAX B. GARBER and 
COLONEL P. S. BOND 
The only available modern military dictionary 
of its size. 


$2.00 





The Army Wife $2.50 
By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate—young 
and old. The Handbook for Women. New 
Edition. 





The Army Woman’s Handbook $1.50 
By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 
A book that will be of real help to the women 
of your family through the trying days ahead. 





Flying Health $2.00 
By DR. M. MARTYN KAFKA 


A practical guide to the health problems of 
flying men. 





Combat Intelligence 
By BRIG. GEN. EDWIN E. SCHWIEN 
A helpful background book for G-2s. 


$2.00 





Riot Control 
By COLONEL STERLING A. WOOD 
A revised edition of a manual which stresses 


the problems of platoons, companies and battal 
ions when on riot duty. 


$1.50 





Winged Mars $2.50 
By JOHN R. CUNEO 
The German air force in the first World War 





War in the West 
By DANIEL VILFROY 
A French staff offcer gives his version of the 
Fall of France. 


$2.50 
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Penguin Books 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units and 
agencies only. You have full freedom in choice of titles) 


INFANTRY JOURNAL-PENGUIN BOOKS 


GENGHIS KHAN. By Harold Lamb. 
The story of one of history's great military leaders 
AMERICANS Vs. GERMANS. 
Personal battle experiences of six American fighters against 
Germans in World War I. 
MODERN BATTLE. By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson. 
Actual accounts of Blitzkrieg battles now available in in- 
expensive form. 
GUERRILLA WARFARE. By Bert Levy. 
The tricks of guerrilla fighting explained 
How THE JAP ARMY FIGHTS. 
A collection of factual articles from The INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL. 
WHAT'S THAT PLANE? By Walter B. Pitkin, |r 
How to identify American and Jap planes. 
AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION. By R. A. Saville-Sneath. 
How to identify British, Nazi, and Italian planes 
New Ways or War. By Tom Wintringham 
A new and revised American edition. 


OTHER BOOKS 


How RussiA PREPARED. By Maurice Edelman. 
Here is the story behind the magnificent fight which the 
Russians are putting up. 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL ORDER. By William Temple. 
The rdle of Christianity in the establishment of a world 
order based on freedom from want and freedom of thought 
THE STRANGE CASE OF Miss ANNIE SPRAGG. 
By Louis Bromfield. 
A gripping psychological novel. 
ALL CONCERNED NOTIFIED. By Helen Reilly 
An Inspector McKee story. 
CAUSE For ALARM. By Eric Ambler. 
A story of the workings of an international munitions ring, 
and the doings of spies operating inside Italy 
THE PASTURES OF HEAVEN. By John Steinbeck. 
This novel about the good people who live in a rural val 
ley presents Steinbeck at his best. 
THE MOTHER. By Pearl S. Buck. 
A great and unforgettable novel about family life in a 
village in the interior of China. 
Two SurviveD. By Guy Pearce Jones. 
A true story of two survivors of a torpedoed merchantman 
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all he had to do was to climb a tree and then said, “Yo, 
ain't got no cause to be bigger in de body, but you -ho is 
got cause to be bigger in de brain.” 
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HE’S IN THE ARMORED FORCE NOW. By Ca, 
tain Addison F. McGhee, Jr. New York: Robert M 
McBride & Company, 1942. 248 Pages; Index; [lus 
trated; $2.50. 


Captain McGhee has written a popular account of th 
training of Armored Force men at Fort Knox. It's fo; 
civilian consumption and the lad of eighteen who picks 
it up is going to be enthusiastic by the time he thumb 
through the 250-odd pages of text and pictures—mosth 
pictures.—J. B. S. 

1 1 f 


HE’S IN THE AIR CORPS NOW. By Frederick Pp 
Graham and Harold W. Kulick. New York: Robert M 
McBride & Co., 1942. 218 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


A somewhat dated account of how flyers are made 
There’s an added chapter on Paratroopers, who as most 
of us know are ground troops, and also a chapter on Naval 
aviation.—J. B. S. 

1 4 1 


WITH PERRY IN JAPAN: Tue Diary or Epwan 
Yorke McCautey. Edited by Allen B. Cole. Prince 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1943. 125 Pages; Illus 
trated; $2.50. 


The journal of a junior officer who was with Comm 
dore Perry on his historic voyage and visit. McCauley kep: 
his notes in diary form. The editor has done an excellen: 
job of presenting this early account. Its writer didn’t find 
very much to admire in Japan and was glad when the 
cruise turned back toward home. 
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THE PHYSICS OF BLOWN SAND AND DESER! 
DUNES. By Lieutenant Colonel R. A. Bagnold. Nev 
York: William Morrow and Company, 1943. 25 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


For a book of detailed mathematical description and 
analysis this one contains a lot the layman can follow 
Colonel Bagnold’s investigation, covering years of effor 
is a study of the physical laws of wind and sand. Since dn 
snow is similar to sand, many of his findings apply spe 
cifically or generally to such snow. 


1 y 1 
MORGAN AND HIS RAIDERS. By Cecil Fletche 
Holland. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. 373 Pages 
Index; $3.50. 


A biography of the Confederate cavalryman based or 
newly-found material.—J. B. S. 
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THE ART OF LIVING IN WARTIME. By Marjone 
Barstow Greenbie. New York: Whittlesey House, 194? 
265 Pages; $2.50. 

Some women will find this a most helpful book Other 
will feel that it goes a little heavy on sweetness and ligh' 
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am too much with the finer things of life rather than 
wit commonplace difficulties. 
ee 


IN THE DRAFT. By Park Kendall. New York: 
\\. S. Mill Company, 1943. 100 Pages; Illustrated; 


ft 


[he Dere Mable type of writing. Funny in spots only. 
\therwise labored. 
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NORTH AFRICA. By Alan H. Brodrick. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1943. 95 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $1.25. 


A compact description of the whole north shore of the 
Mediterranean, not including Egypt. There is a good deal 
of history in it, the space for which in a book so brief 
sould better have been given to further present-day and 
geo; graphical details. 
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SILENT ENEMIES: Tue Story or tHe Disgaszs AND 
Tuem Controt. By Justina Hill. New York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 266 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


A readable summary of the principal diseases of civiliza- 
tion and the way and the extent to which our armed forces 
will be protected from them. Miss Hill’s treatment of her 
subject matter is concise and accurate. Her book is written 
for the general reader but it is straight clear going and 
she has made no attempt to use the artificially dramatic 
tyle in which many popular books of medicine are written 
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POST-MORTEM ON MALAYA. By Virginia Thomp- 
son. New York: Macmillan Company, 1943. 314 
Pages; Index; $3.00. 


The author of this book is an expert on the corner of the 
world she discusses. Her full-length studies of Thailand 
and Indo-China are the best books on those countries. In 
this book she does a thorough job of reviewing the condi- 
tions in Malaya before the Japs conquered it. She deals in 
careful facts far more than in opinion and does not ap 
proach her subject with bitterness or recrimination. 
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8ATTLE FOR THE SOLOMONS. By Ira Wolfert. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943. 200 Pages; 
Index; $2.00. 


A readable war book but a bit jerky in organization and 
style. Mr. Wolfert’s stuff is good reporting but not good 
book-writing. At the same time, there are many passages 
in Battle Fev the Solomons that make worthwhile reading 
for t] military man. 
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MUD ON THE STARS. By William Bradford Huie. 
Nev York: L. B. Fischer Publishing Corporation, 1942 
341 Pages; $2.75. 


A novel. Nix. 
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Modern Library Books 


(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 

NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 

The most stirring one-volume life of an earlier con 
queror. 

My War WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish 

THE Goop EarTH. By Pearl Buck. 

An understanding novel of the Chinese. 

DROLL Stories. By Honoré de Balzac. 

Short stories by the great French novelist written in 
the vein of Rabelais. 

EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 

Contains the finest biography of a remarkable sol- 
dier—Chinese Gordon. 

THE RED BADGE OF CourAGE. By Stephen Crane 
An American epic of panic in battle. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas 
The favorite adventure story of millions 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY: BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. 

An American classic. 

THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre DAME. By Victor Hugo 
A great favorite for many years. 

THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER 
A sportswriter’s stories that never have a dull mo. 
ment. 

Mopsy Dick. By Herman Melville. 

An exciting story of a whale. An American classic 

TORTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 

The first success of this contemporary novelist 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 


WAR AND PEACE. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest war novel ever written. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle 
A great book by a great English historian. 
Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 
The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full 
story of Waterloo. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Every American should be familiar with this book 
THE Most PoPpULAR NOvELS OF SiR WALTER SCOTT 
Military adventure stories of the highest order. 

THE Forty Days oF Musa DaGu. By Franz Werfel 
The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fight 
ing classic. 
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What the Citizen 
Should Know About: 


1. 2! s 4 Qa . $2.50 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

:) ©) ae $2.50 
By Lt. Harvey S. Ford 

THE COAST GUARD . $2.50 
By Hickman Powell 

THE MARINES ....... $2.50 


By Capt. John H. Craige 
OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS .... $2.50 
By Major James E. Hicks 


WARTIME MEDICINE ......... $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Joseph R. Darnall, M.D., 
and V. I. Cooper 


THE ARMY ENGINEERS ....... $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson 


THE AIR FORCES ............... §2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

a | ere 
By Fletcher Pratt 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE ............ $2.50 
By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey 


SUBMARINE WARFARE ........ $2.50 
By David O. Woodbury 





Engineers in Battle $1.50 
By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This popular INFANTRY JOURNAL author 
tells the story of his own branch. 


Army Officer’s Notebook $1.00 
By COLONEL SIDNEY MORGAN 


Sixty pages of quick reference information, 
lus a handy plastic protractor and blank pages. 
t will fit the average shirt or blouse pocket. 











We recommend these two “two-bit” books 


Pocket History of the U. S. 
Pocket Book of War Humor 


25¢ each 
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More Armchair Strategy 
ARE WE WINNING THE HARD WAY? By Maio, 
Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson. New York: Thomas ¥ 
Crowell Company, 1943. 249 Pages; $3.00. 


Few readers acquainted with Major Wheeler. \icho) 
son's earlier books will expect much from his lates: effor 


You get the strong impression that this new how to-wip 
the-war book was written before the Russian offensive jp 
the East, before the victory at El Alamein, before the 
Anglo-American landing in French North Africa, and be 
fore the Casablanca conference, and that the author hastily 
rewrote parts of the manuscript in order to give it a sem 


blance of timeliness. 

The result is an astonishing series of contradictions 
First there is no general overall plan for the United Nz 
tions war. Then there is one! United Nations leader 
are likened to amateurs in conducting war, then they 
are credited with “brilliant political and military work.” Ip 
one place “we must get rid of the residue of dreamy and 
optimistic old ladies left over in military and government 
posts from an inept past.” Elsewhere our military planners 
“are doing a remarkably good job under adverse circum 
stances.” In one chapter the American program of defen 
sive outposts is described as wasteful dispersion. In another 
chapter the author advocates a similar program for seizing 
outpost islands around Europe. What is the reader to make 
out of this confusion? 

Leaving out of consideration the trivial errors, contradic 
tions, and non-sequiturs, we find that Major Wheeler 
Nicholson’s main “contribution” comes in the form of a 
“plan” to win the easy way. It involves a recognition of the 
Pacific area as the main offensive theater of operations 
against the Axis. He would contain the Axis in Europe 
adopt a program of capturing island “carriers” around the 
perimeter of Europe, would rally the disaffected victims of 
Nazi conquest and support them by weapons and airpower 
—while Japan is being destroyed. The downfall of Japan 
must be sought in the north via Alaska and Siberia. As « 
“professionally trained cavalry officer” (the author left the 
Army in the early Twenties), he even foresees the possi 
bility of horseflesh deciding the issue in the Far East 
“American cavalry could exert a powerful influence in cut 
ting Japanese lines of communication and in harassing, cut 
ting off, and destroying Japanese holding units. It could 
eventually be a decisive factor in driving the Japanese back 
to the sea whence they came.” All this without a word 
about Russian policy in regard to Japan! 

Major Wheeler-Nicholson, we must assume, does no 
have access to authoritative information on the militar 
and political situation in the Far East—or anywhere els 
for that matter, and naturally he can only formulate his 
“plans” to some extent in a vacuum. Hence some of the 
more amusing aspects of the book. 

The author is sure we are going to win the war the haré 


way. This could be avoided in his opinion, if: 


C1) “We learn to think with the professional precision 
of the Axis.” 

(2) “We immediately cast overboard all remaining ! 
concepts of tactics.” 


Ql 


(3) “We immediately insist upon a_ real ty 
command.” 
(4) “We strive for real airpower instead of air Nery 
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We revise our notions of sea transport in favor 
f air transport.” 

We make our air service co-equal to the other 
ervices.” 

7), ‘We immediately utilize the great strategic land 
routes of the continents of North and South 
America, Africa, and Asia.” 

We employ the new power thus released—in ac- 
cordance with the principles of war.” 

9) ‘We analyze carefully the present ‘defeat Hitler 
first’ strategy.” 


[his program implies that essentially everything about 
our present conduct of the war is wrong. Without access 

the information on which our present military and 
naval policy is based, Major Wheeler-Nicholson can have 
litle more than a layman’s knowledge of the vast field 
shout which he writes.—D. V. 
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COVERING THE MEXICAN FRONT. By Betty Kirk. 
Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 
\942. 367 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


The author reports in a sympathetic and interesting 
manner what she learned of Mexico—its people and its 
politics—during several years of residence there as a cor- 
respondent and writer. It is very evident that she studied 
Mexico and the Mexican people and their leaders closely 
while she lived among them. In his introduction to Cover- 
ing the Mexican Front former Ambassador Josephus Dan- 
ils compliments the author on her powers of observation 
and her understanding of Mexican problems. 
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ACTION AGAINST THE ENEMY’S MIND. By Joseph 
Bornstein and Paul Milton. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1942. 294 Pages; $2.50. 


The authors both feel strongly that we are not paying 
enough attention to “the psychological war plan against 
the United States of America.” The book contains some 
nteresting discussion on the uses of such American utter- 
ances as the Lindbergh speeches and the Nye reports in 
Nazi propaganda. In the first part of the book Mr. Born- 
stein discusses the Nazi method and in the second part Mr. 
Milton examines some of our weak spots which he believes 


Bight lay us open to psychological attack 
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‘LUSH PRODUCTION. By Gerald Forbes. Oklahoma: 


University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. 253 Pages; Index: 
$2.7 


This is an informal and well-illustrated account of the 
development of the oil industry in the Gulf-Southwest dur- 
ing the past fifty years. It is quite a story. Mr. Forbes’ 
book hits all the main points and a lot of the minor ones, 
and brings out the haphazard way in which oil production 
‘as grown. It is thus of considerable interest at a time when 


_ nd oil are having to be strictly rationed because 
of war needs. 


LAIN A 4444 


Geopolitics: The Struggle for 
Space and Power 
By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Insight and intelligence are brought to bear on 
a little-understood subject. 


$2.75 


America’s Strategy in World 
Politics 
By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale 
involving the geography of international politics, 
trade and armed strength. 


The Background of Our War $2.00 


This material from the Army Orientation 
Courses includes splendid maps and unbiased text. 


$3.00 


$3.75 


German Psychological Warfare 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 
A summary of the Nazi Army’s use of psychology 


Principles of War $1.00 
By GEN. CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


A brief summary of warfare by the most quoted 
writer on war. 


Lifelines of Victory $2.00 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide to the logistics and 
communications of this war. 


Axis Grand Strategy $3.75 


This Blueprint of Total War tells what German 
military writers thought about war just before 
this war began. 

Armies on Wheels $2.50 
By MAJOR S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Brilliant thought on today’s war. 


The Nature of Modern Warfare $1.25 
By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 
A leading British critic analyzes modern war 
Lee’s Lieutenants $5.00 
By DR. D. S. FREEMAN 


The first of a three-volume study of the leaders 
who served under General Lee. 
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Important Books and 
Manuals of the Month 





In more than one respect the most important book The | 
INFANTRY JouRNAL has ever published is a small 25¢ book | 
that through words and pictures, mostly pictures, tells Hou 
to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle. There is a fuller description —_| 
of it in other parts of this magazine, but we feel it important | 
enough to point to it again and again. 

In peace or war Tom Wintringham’s The Story of | 
Weapons and Tactics ($2.25) would be an important book | 
for military men. And because we are at war it is probable 
that many lay readers who in times of peace wouldn't be | 
interested, will read it. 


They should, for The Story of | 
Weapons and Tactics is a stimulating and thought-provok | 
ing book. The INFantrry JourNnat could not consider its | 
military book list complete without this book on it. | 

Two new titles are added this month to the new Fighting 
Forces Series of 25¢ books published by The Journar | 
Sergeant Terry Bull will be seized upon by every Terry | 
Bull fan and a host of new readers will also delight i in the 
ideas and observations of the canny and wise Sergeant 
Terry. His ideas about new weapons and tactics, his battles 
with the Mungos and his account of his experiences in the 
First World War are in this book. 

Gas Warfare by Brigadier General Alden H. Waitt is 
possibly the best book in its field and it is with particular 
pleasure that The Journat can announce its addition to 
the Fighting Forces Series. The cloth-bound edition, pub 
lished at $2.75 by Duell, Sloan & Pearce, is still the only 
edition available to civilians but the 25¢ Fighting Forces 







































edition is now ready for members of the armed services as 
well as the cloth-bound edition. 

The mysteries of Army court-martial procedure are not insurmountable to the inexperienced officer 
suddenly assigned to such duty as Lieutenant Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener proves in Military 
Justice for the Field Soldier ($1.00). Some of this book has appeared serially in The Journnat with 
the last installment in this issue. Inexperienced officers will find the explanations and suggestions of 
this experienced officer in the JAGD of great help. 

Identification ($2.00) is a tough job well i Any book that purports to show insignia and uni 
forms of all armies and air forces would hardly be without error. But the errors in this new book are few 
and undoubtedly it is the only book in its field worth owning. Another new book is Going to Officer 
Candidate School! ($1.00). This book lists the requirements, courses of study, and text references for 
all of the Army’s Officer Candidate Schools. 


A number of field and technical manuals are back in print and are available from The Journat 
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BOOKS — MANUALS — BINDERS | 


STANDARD MANUALS AND 
COMPILATIONS 

















Court-Martial Practical Guide 
State Defense Force Manual 
Co. Administration & Personnel Records, paper. 





New Infantry Drill Regulations, paper ...... 50 Co. Administration & Personnel Records, cloth.. 2.00 
New Infantry Drill Regulations, cloth ....... 5 The Officer’s Guide .........ccccscccccsccess & 2.50 
The New Soldier’s Handbook ................ .25 Army Flyer (Lt. Gen. Arnold & Maj. Gen. Eaker) 2.50 
Map & Aerial Photo Reading Complete ..... 1.00 U. S. Government Manual (Fall 1942) ...... 1.00 





